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NOTHER important symposium is 
to be presented by the JourNAL in 
its January issue—“A Practical Ap- 
proach to the Provision of Visual Aids.” 
In recent years much has been written 
on the topic of visual education, so the 
reader well may wonder what is to be 
different in the projected presentation. 
As a matter of fact, those who planned 
the symposium expect it to make a 
unique contribution in the practical sug- 
gestions it has to offer. For a long time 
we all have been accepting the impor- 
tance of visual aids in principle, but 
most of us have lacked the technical 
training or the vision to do much with 
them. The articles in the January 
JourNAL should give the information 
and the incentive that will enable teach- 
ers to do more than give lip-service to 
the idea of visual education. 


Dr. Edgar Dale of Ohio State Uni- 
versity writes the lead article, describing 
the general premises on which a visual 
education program must be based. 
H. M. McPherson, superintendent of 
Napa Union High School District, re- 
ports on his recent survey of visual edu- 
cation in California, the study sponsored 
by the Association of California Sec- 
ondary School Principals. Miss Bess 
Landfear, librarian in charge of visual 
aids for the San Francisco Public 
Schools, discusses the librarian’s place 
in the visual instruction program. Fran- 
cis W. Noel, director of visual educa- 
tion for the Santa Barbara Schools, and 
Howard C. Walters, Santa Barbara 
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High School instructor, tell of the visual 
and audio aids which contribute to a 
specific unit of instruction. 


Gardner L. Hart, supervisor of vis- 
ual education in Oakland, is to show the 
language art and social studies teachers 
examples of how they can use visual 
material. Miss Persis Hamilton, direc- 
tor of rural education in Ventura 
County, describes the Ventura visual 
education program which has permitted 
a group of smaller schools to pool their 
resources. Miss Lillian Lamoreaux, di- 
rector of curriculum and instruction for 
the Santa Barbara City Schools, writes 
on the use of motion pictures as a cur- 
riculum aid. Miss Marion Israel, direc- 
tor of visual education of Los Angeles 
County, presents a list of sources where 
teachers can go for visual materials. The 
excellent introductory editorial is writ- 
ten by a member of the Journal's staff, 
Dr. W. J. Klopp, supervisor of secon- 
dary education, Long Beach Public 
Schools. 

Other articles in the January number 
will include the following: a survey of 
practices in regard to the use of awards 
on the junior high school level, written 
by Mrs. Helen Connon of the David 
Starr Jordan Junior High School, Palo 
Alto ; an account of the “vocation day” 
sponsored by the Taft Union High 
School and Junior College, written by 
Miss Grace E. Harris, dean of girls and 
director of guidance ; and a description 
of the safety program of the Inglewood 
Union High School District, by Beecher 
W. Fawcett. 
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Through a Planned Program 


Of Adjustment 


ETTING jobs is the main problem. The 
main thing in any young person’s mind 
is getting a job he likes. 

Young people worry most about what their 
futures are going to be. 

They ought to have a course in school on 
how to go about getting a job. One ought to 
know how to approach an employer, how to 
ask for a job, and where to look for it. 

These are typical replies given by out- 
of-school youth to the question, “What 
is your most perplexing personal prob- 
lem?” in a recent survey of 13,528 
young people conducted for the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission. The report 
summarizes the youth problem with this 
statement : 

As youth themselves see it, the “youth 
problem” is largely a matter of economic 
security. .... For hundreds of thousands of 
youth in America, this means getting a job. 

The Youth Commission survey report 
applies to all youth but, as the articles 
in this symposium will attempt to make 
clear, the job problem falls heaviest on 
approximately sixty per cent, that ma- 
jority group of our youth population 
who are not going on to college or 
vocational school and for whom the 
high school provides little occupational 
preparation. 


T is well known that only a small per- 

centage of our high school graduates 
enter universities and colleges and that 
an even smaller percentage continue 
throughout the entire college course. In 
Oakland, California, the group that en- 
ters all advanced schools of collegiate 
grade, including junior colleges, is about 
25 per cent of the total number of high 


1 Youth Tell Their Story, American Youth 
Commission, Washington, D. C., 1938. 
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q By SPENCER D. BENBOW 


school graduates. For this one-fourth 
of our youth population, the high school 
fulfills its occupational responsibility by 
preparing them for college work. 

Another and smaller group, through 
vocational courses in school shops and 
commercial classes, is prepared by the 
public school for the next step in life. 
In Oakland this preémployment voca- 
tional training is centralized in two post- 
graduate schools, Merritt Business 
School and Central Trade School. These 
two schools enroll about 15 per cent of 
the high school graduates from Oak- 
land’s eight senior high schools. 
Whether the public schools offer this 
vocational training in the high school 
or in schools of the Merritt and Central 
types, the public schools are giving defi- 
nite occupational assistance to youth. 
But even so, there still remain about 
sixty per cent of our youths who are not 
reached either by the secondary schools 
or by higher institutions. 

Approaching the facts from another 
source, the latest United States Census 
report of gainfully employed, 25 to 34 
years of age, in Oakland, lists those en- 
gaged in professional occupations at 9 
per cent of the total employed, and those 
engaged in clerical occupations at 17 per 
cent. The report does not segregate 
those employed in the skilled crafts; 
but, if we estimate this group at 15 per 
cent, which is high, the total number 
working in occupations for which public 
school training usually is offered totals 
41 per cent. Here again we find evidence 
that the majority of employed persons 
are engaged in occupations for which 
the school curriculum offers little occu- 
pational preparation. 





We have found that our college prep- 
aratory, commercial, and shop programs 
care for, roughly, about 40 per cent of 
the high school population. But what 
about this larger group, the sixty per 
cent, described by this symposium as 
occupationally neglected, a large number 
of whom are the nonacademic “aver- 
age” boys and girls with average scho- 
lastic records and average intelligence ? 
Assuming that occupational preparation 
is as vital to youth as the opening quota- 
tions from Youth Tell Their Story in- 
dicate, must not the public schools 
accept the responsibility for the occupa- 
tional preparation of all 100 per cent, 
the sixty per cent as well as the forty per 
cent? The typical high school program 
offers little occupationally for this 
larger group at the present time. 


RANTED that the school should 
accept this responsibility for the 
occupational preparation of all youth, 
should preémployment vocational train- 
ing be organized for all? Should spe- 
cific training be given for the semi- 
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skilled, minimum-skilled, and so-called 
“unskilled” jobs in industry? If the 
possibility were investigated, adminis- 
trators would find the cost to be pro- 
hibitive, the task and expense of equip- 
ping shops for this type of training to 
be tremendous. Furthermore, a great 
majority of jobs obtained by youth do 
not require specific preémployment vo- 
cational training. Industry is now pro- 
viding this preliminary training on the 
job much more effectively than the 
school could provide it. And it seems a 
legitimate cost for industry to bear. The 
school cannot possibly provide preém- 
ployment vocational training for indus- 
try’s multitude of semiskilled, mini- 
mum-skilled, and unskilled jobs. 


What, then, can the school do for the 
occupationally neglected sixty per cent ? 
What is the school’s answer to their 
question, “After Graduation—W hat?” 

Early in 1938, under the leadership 
of the superintendent of schools, Einar 
W. Jacobsen, the assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, William F. Ewing, and 
the director of secondary instruction, 








4q “Jobs for the Neglected Sixty Per Cent.” This is the title of this month's symposium, 
a series of articles describing certain important aspects of the vocational program of 
Oakland's secondary schools. In the opening article of the symposium, Mr. Benbow, 
principal of the Merritt Business School, gives us an overview of how the City of 
Oakland is providing jobs for the neglected sixty per cent “through a planned pro- 
gram of occupational adjustment.” In so doing he introduces the other writers, who 
in turn contribute to this picture by explaining how the needs of this group are being 
met “Through Senior Problems Classes,” “Through Special Materials and Tech- 
niques,” “Through Coéperative Junior Employment Service,” “Through Coérdination 
With Industry,” and “Through Evening Classes for Apprentices.” A closing article, 
also written by Mr. Benbow, gives the reader an opportunity to evaluate for himself 
the Oakland program. 

This symposium is something of a departure from the “Journal's” usual procedure 
of presenting a cross-section report of what is being done in a number of leading 
California secondary schools in regard to the topic under discussion. It is presented, 
however, for the purpose of giving a more searching view of what can be done by 
secondary schools to expand their programs of “occupational adjustmeni” than 
could have been done otherwise and to present an adequate picture of an individual 
vocational program that is deserving of the national aitention it is receiving. To Dr. 
William R. Odell, assistant superintendent in charge of instruction in Oakland, and 
to Mr. Benbow belong the credit for the organization of the symposium. 
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William R. Odell,? the Oakland public 
schools set out to develop a more real- 
istic occupational program for the boy 
and girl not preparing for college and 
not preparing for either the skilled 
crafts or office employment—to discover 
some answer to the question, “After 
Graduation— What ?” After consider- 
able experimentation and testing, an 
occupational program has evolved, as 
described in the remaining articles in 
this symposium. The description of the 
program is offered under the following 
headings : 

Joss For THE NEGLECTED Sixty Per CENT 


Through Senior Problems Classes (Occu- 
pational Orientation). 

Through Special Materials and Techniques. 

Through a Cooperative Junior Employ- 
ment Service. 

Through Coérdination with Business and 
Industry. 

Through Apprenticeship Training. 

Evaluation of the Oakland Program—by 
the Reader. 


HOSE concerned with the Oakland 

program feel that the first step in a 
program of occupational adjustment is 
to help youth become occupationally in- 
telligent. High school students should 
be well informed concerning local em- 
ployment opportunities ; they should 
know the advantages, disadvantages, 
and requirements of many kinds of 
work; furthermore, they should know 
how, where, and when to look for em- 
ployment. That these and other objec- 
tives might be accomplished, the Senior 
Problems classes were organized. 

The Senior Problems class has proved 
to be the vehicle, the foundation, the 
center of the occupational adjustment 
program for the sixty per cent. Basic- 
ally its business or purpose is occupa- 
tional orientation. The students are all 
high seniors who expect to seek em- 
ployment immediately upon graduation 


2 Dr. Jacobson is now dean of the School of 
Education, University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Ew- 
ing is the present superintendent of Oakland 
schools, and Dr. Odell is assistant superintend- 
ent in charge of secondary schools, 
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from high school. Their school days will 
end with high school graduation. They 
are primarily the noncollege, nonaca- 
demic, average boys and girls. Meeting 
two hours daily for the entire high- 
twelve semester, this class emphasizes 
such topics as the following: how to 
hunt a job, available employment oppor- 
tunities, application for employment, 
business dress, and business etiquette. 

The second step became apparent as 
the Senior Problems classes began to 
function. Special materials and special 
techniques were needed to accomplish 
the purpose of these classes. Locally 
produced visual aids, both still and mo- 
tion pictures, answered part of the need. 
An extensive vocational speakers’ bu- 
reau, excursions to representative local 
industries, occupational briefs and bul- 
letins—all eventually were incorporated 
in the regular Senior Problems activi- 
ties. The symposium article on this topic 
describes these special materials and 
techniques in detail. 

The third accomplishment of the oc- 
cupational adjustment program was the 
establishment of a special employment 
office for juniors, operated codpera- 
tively by the State Department of Em- 
ployment, the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, and the Oakland Public Schools. 
This office, as the special article on this 
topic points out in detail, provides ef- 
fective aid in securing employment for 
those who are unable to find work 
through individual effort. 

Another task of the occupational ad- 
justment program is to provide for co- 
ordination between the school and busi- 
ness and industry. Industry must be 
informed and enlightened regarding the 
school’s program, its problems, and its 
efforts to adjust students to vocational 
life. Conversely the school should be 
thoroughly acquainted with business, its 
problems, its needs, and its employment 
standards. To accomplish this there 
must be a general policy of coordinating 








the school and the job. Such a policy 
should provide for field visitation by 
special coordinators, for frequent con- 
ferences with employer groups, for 
visits by employers to the schools, for a 
systematic follow-up survey of gradu- 
ates, and for adult extension classes for 
employed workers as planned and car- 
ried out with the help of businessmen. 
These and many other methods and 
techniques are described in the sympo- 
sium article, “Through Codrdination 
With Industry.” 

The apprenticeship classes may be 
considered the fifth unit of the occupa- 
tional adjustment program. Although 
they may not have this choice in mind 
while still in high school, a considerable 
proportion of the sixty per cent eventu- 
ally find employment upon graduation as 
apprentices in the skilled crafts, without 
assistance from the schools either 
through preémployment training or di- 
rect placement. The apprentices soon 
find, however, that they need help in 
mastering the theory, the related tech- 
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nical information, and in some cases the 
manipulative skills required of them be- 
fore they can qualify as craftsmen. The 
school can aid this group by offering 
evening classes for apprentices so that 
they may become more highly skilled 
workmen, become more secure in their 
jobs, and so that they may be prepared 
for advancement. The Oakland Public 
Schools, through the Central Evening 
Trade School, offer numerous appren- 
ticeship classes, as described in 
“Through Evening Classes for Appren- 
tices.” 

The last article attempts to provide 
“evidence” through which the reader 
may determine the efficiency of the Oak- 
land program of occupational adjust- 
ment for the sixty per cent. It is pre- 
sented in the form of youth quotations 
and conversations, with the reader 
“listening in.” 

And now to the five articles which 
describe in detail what Oakland has 
done and is attempting to do for the oc- 
cupationally neglected sixty per cent... . 


PWA School Construction Program 
Forty-four per cent of the more than 16,700 non-Federal projects of the 


Public Works Administration’s huge six-year construction program have been 
for educational facilities. Colonel E. W. Clark, acting commissioner of public 
works, reports that, as a result of 7,322 educational projects involving 12,702 
new or improved buildings, 59,615 classrooms have been added to the capacity 
of the nation’s schools. 

PWA\’s school construction program has involved all types of schools, ele- 
mentary, consolidated, junior high schools, senior high schools, junior colleges, 
colleges, and universities, as well as vocational and other training schools, and 
schools for the deaf, crippled children, and for the feeble-minded. 

The total cost of the 7,322 educational projects, which includes 102 public 
libraries, has been estimated at $1,182,397,133. For these projects PWA made 
grants of $481,526,508, the cities, counties and states furnishing the balance of 
the construction cost. In addition to the grants, PWA made loans of $93,106,070, 
to be repaid to the Federal Government. 

When PWA was created in 1933, applications poured into Washington from 
public bodies in every section of the nation for PWA funds to help provide new 
school facilities or the modernization of existing ones. As a result of this, for 
the first time in the nation’s history school facilities have been more nearly able 
to keep pace with the growth of student population. 

In all of the PWA school projects ranging from a tiny $600 addition to a 
school in Colorado to Philadelphia’s city-wide school improvement program 
totaling nearly twenty million dollars, federal standards of construction pre- 
vailed, particularly in safety devices assuring ample protection to students. 
































Through Senior Problems 


Classes 


ENIOR Problems classes in the 

Oakland high schools are designed 
to orient graduating, noncollege prep- 
aratory students along lines which will 
be of immediate use to them upon 
graduation. The four particular prob- 
lems immediately confronting the stu- 
dent upon leaving school are felt to be 
the following : 

1. How to get and hold a suitable and desir- 
able job in the local community. 

2. How to spend a beginning wage in as 
well-balanced a fashion as possible. 

3. How, as an adult, to adjust his use of 
time. 

4. How to plan for the establishment of a 

home and family.’ 
This article concerns itself with some 
of the activities which can be carried on 
in dealing with the first of these prob- 
lems, that of getting and holding a suit- 
able job. 

Since all students in these Senior 
Problems classes are graduating and 
presumably will be looking for jobs, no 
more propitious time can be found to 
deal with this problem. Psychologically, 
the situation cannot be improved. A 
certain degree of success is inherent in 
the program, and with an enthusiastic 
teacher a greater degree is assured. 


INCE the students in these Social 

Problems classes definitely are not 
book-minded, the problem arises as to 
how best bring to them experiences, 
other than through books, which will 
give them the desired information. To 
the teacher accustomed to close adher- 
ence to textbooks, this at first may seem 
to be an insurmountable difficulty since 


1 Elements of Junior Placement Procedure, 


National Youth Administration, Washington, 
D. C., 1939; p. 1. 
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4q One of the most important methods 
of attack which Oakland utilizes in 
providing “jobs for the neglected 
sixty per cent” is through the Senior 
Problems course. These classes study 
four distinct problems with which the 
youth will be faced on graduation. 
The first of these, and the one which 
Mr. Elder's article reports because of 
its relation to the symposium topic, 
is “How to get and hold a suitable 
and desirable job in the local com- 
munity.” The article, therefore, ap- 
propriately should be sub-titled “Oc- 
cupational Orient¢tion.” 

Mr. Elder is counselor and instruc- 
tor of Senior Problems classes in 
Oakland’s McClymonds High School. 
Formerly he was assigned by the 
Oakland Public Schools to the Co- 
operative Junior Placement Service. 





these classes are held for two periods 
daily. Experience has proved, however, 
that much more ground could be cov- 
ered than time permits, although two 
periods seem to be the desirable length 
of time for conducting the class. 

What then, are some of the worth- 
while activities which can be carried on 
successfully in such classes? Prior to 
the original presentation of this course 
a tentative outline was worked out as a 
guide. As an example of the many sug- 
gested activities included in the outline, 
Unit 1, “How to Get and Hold a De- 
sirable Job in Oakland,” is given here: 
Unit 1. How to Get anp Hotp A DESIRABLE 

Jos In OAKLAND 


1, Plan a campaign: 
a. Evaluate advertisements : 
(1) Answer advertisements. 
(2) Write advertisements. 








i. 


. Visit 
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. Look up placement agencies : 


(1) Members of class go to State Em- 
ployment Agency and report back 
to class. 

(2) Members visit private agencies— 
compare. 

(3) Fill out application blanks. Drama- 
tize interview. 


. Consult Director of WPA Adult Edu- 


cation Program about WPA jobs. 


. Civil service at a business school. Con- 


sult instructor. 


. Check applications coming into school 


office. 


a business school and a trade 
school. 


. Consult friends about different jobs and 


how to get them. 


. Make a survey of industries in the East 


Bay district. 
Survey union control of jobs. 


. What is my personality rating? 


cao ep 


. Take a health inventory. 
. Check personal appearance. 


Check personal traits. 


. Check social traits. 
. Make a general summary of my per- 


sonal status. (Check this three times a 
semester. ) 


. What should I know to keep myself men- 
tally and physically fit? 


a. 


b. 


Teacher to go over health records and 

discuss with student. 

Set up a health program for twenty-four 

hours : 

(1) Calculate my energy requirements. 

(2) Discuss the relation of vitamins to 
my general health. 

(3) Discuss the composition of foods 
and their use in the body. 

(4) Discuss stimulants and narcotics. 

(5) Discuss fatigue and how to prevent 
it. 

(6) Make a list of suitable exercise 
activities for me. Refer to “What 
Can I Do with My Time Outside 
of Working Hours?” 

(7) Make a list of the evidence of good 
mental health. 

(8) Dramatize first-aid measures. 


. Keep an accurate account of what I do 


in twenty-four hours. 


. Make a chart showing causes of loss of 


time from job due to illness. 


. Safety—see “What Should I Know 


About My Job?” 
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4. How may I improve my personal appear- 
ance? 


a. 


b. 


d. 


Determine what is best for my physical, 
personal, and color type. 

Study the choice of the best clothes for 
me and my job. 


. Choose the best methods for good 


grooming : 

(1) Demonstrate care of hair, skin, 
hands, and nails, etc. 

(2) Study best methods and time for 
cleaning and pressing my clothes. 

(3) Dramatize nightly care of clothes. 

(4) Study beauty aids. Compare safe 

cosmetics with injurious ones. 

Study clothing needs of my job and 

leisure time. 


5. How can I get along with other people? 


a. 
b. 


Dramatize table manners, serving. 
Dramatize introductions and other 
phases of etiquette—use of telephone. 


. Informal parties—dances, table games, 


buffet suppers. 


. Practice conversation. 
. Describe type of voice you like best in 


friend, athletic coach, etc. 


6. What makes one job better than another? 


a. 
b. 


Make an occupational survey. 

Observe and discuss: 

(1) Unions in field. 

(2) Benefits—insurance, vacations, re- 
tirement, etc. 

(3) Hazards—physical plant. 

(4) Demands of job. 

(5) Pay or salary. 

(6) Social stigmas—falsity of this. 

(7) Sports program. 

(8) Advancement. 


7. What is my responsibility on the job. 


a. 


Cc. 


> meoane 


Reading and interpreting notices and 
rules. 


. Responsibility concerning property. 
. Use of safety tests. 
. Ask friends and members of family. 


Dramatize asking for a raise. 
Dramatize conduct at work. 


. Make a list of rules found in operation 


at plants visited. 


. Make list of what characteristics em- 


ployer should have. 
Make list of what characteristics em- 
ployee should have. 


. How can I improve myself on the job? 


a. 
b. 


Investigate night school possibilities. 
Write for correspondence school infor- 
mation. 

Look for ads for better job. 
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d. Bring in students who have stayed out 
of school and returned. 


e. Bring in graduates who have advanced 

on job. 

It must be remembered that the fore- 
going outline is merely suggestive. A 
close examination of existing practices 
would show a wide divergence between 
schools, each school presenting varia- 
tions of the outlined work. 


NE means which has been used and 

proved to be of great value in fur- 
thering occupational orientation in So- 
cial Problems classes is field visitation 
to industrial plants. To see a plant in 
operation is more meaningful than to 
read about it, or even to see motion pic- 
tures of it—pictures make their greatest 
contribution as supplements to a visit. 


A form, “Industrial Visitation,” has 
been worked out by one of the teachers 
and has been found to be very usable 
for guiding students to make the most 
of an occupational visit. Topics on 
which it requests information are the 
following : 
name, address, and industrial classification of 
the firm; name of the firm; name of the firm 
representative interviewed; number of men 
and of women in the maximum force; union 
affiliation; wage range for men and for wo- 
men; training facilities for new employees; 
prospects of increasing the size of the force; 
method of employing workers ; beginning and 
ending dates of the busy season ; opportunities 
for promotion ; special qualifications required 
for different jobs; impressions of the em- 
ployer and of the employees. 

Space also is provided for checking such 
items in regard to working conditions 
as the following: 

lighting, dust, fumes, ventilation, hours, vaca- 
tions, provisions for rest, employees’ insur- 
ance, sports program, and medical care at the 
plant. 

A large section of the form is reserved 
for general comments. 

Prior to the first trip each term, this 
form is discussed with the students, and 
the significance of each item is ex- 
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plained. This gives a reasonable assur- 
ance that the class will know what to 
look for on a trip. Each student is re- 
quired to fill out one of these forms 
after each visit. The reports are cor- 
rected, returned to the students, and 
discussed. Especial emphasis should be 
made to have the space provided for 
“Comments” filled out in some detail, 
for these comments form an excellent 
basis for discussion. As a matter of 
fact, many students will write a great 
deal by way of comment, using the other 
side of the form. 


The question may arise as to whether 
or not employers object to giving the 
desired information. Two things can 
be done to prevent any misunderstand- 
ing here. A conference with the man- 
ager, plant superintendent, or personnel 
director prior to the initial trip, at which 
time the “Industrial Visitation” form 
is shown to him and the purpose of the 
trip is explained, usually brings about 
a cooperative attitude on the part of the 
firm’s representative. 


When they understand that it is the 
school’s desire to show actual working 
conditions employees must meet, rather 
than to be critical of these conditions, 
most employers are very willing to co- 
operate. Of course students must be 
taught that when the management 
evades an answer they must not persist 
in questioning along this line — they 
must be brought to realize that they are 
the guests of the employer, that he is 
doing them a favor, and that anything 
he may or may not choose to divulge is 
well within his rights. Sell the students 
the idea that their actions on the trips 
are a great means of selling themselves 
and their school to the public and that 
they are the custodians of the privilege 
of future visitations. 


O* of the most important devices 
used in the Social Problems course 
consists of bringing to the classes speak- 














ers from various occupations. This 
article is concerned only with the use 
made of these talks. Other details con- 
cerning the speaker program are to be 
found in the article, “Through Special 
Materials and Techniques.” 

Vocational information of great 
value obviously is presented to students 
by these speakers, but this is by no 
means the only value derived from the 
talks. Almost without exception speak- 
ers bring to the attention of the students 
the qualities desired in an employee— 
reliability, industry, initiative, ability to 
get along with others, and similar per- 
sonality traits. This information is of 
inestimable value, coming as it does 
from people outside the school. Gener- 
ally, time is allowed at the end of each 
talk for questioning, and this period 
often proves to be the most valuable 
part of the hour. 

We find it of value to get class re- 
actions from a number of angles shortly 
after a talk has been made. The first, 
and most obvious of these, deals with 
the vocational information obtained. In 
the second place, since the speakers are 
successful men and women, students 
may be asked to point out the qualities 
they believe contribute to each speaker’s 
success. Here is an opportunity to an- 
alyze personality at first hand, to see 
what are the probable factors contribu- 
ting to the success of this individual. 
Students are very quick in recognizing 
these qualities. 

One of the current criticisms coming 
from employers is that school graduates 
are unable to make good use of written 
English. Letters of thanks to the speak- 
ers offer excellent motivation for the 
improvement of written English. This 
may be handled in the following man- 
ner : 

At the beginning of the semester have 
each member of the class write a letter 
of thanks to the initial speaker. The 
letters should be carefully proofread 
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for errors in form, spelling, English. 
Endeavor to have the student realize 
that the type of letter written is one 
means of selling himself. Have him at- 
tempt to write a letter that reflects his 
personality, not just the perfunctory 
“thank you” type. Choose from these 
letters the three or four best ones, read 
them to the class, and have the students 
choose the one to be sent. Have the 
letter typed on the school letterhead and 
sent out over the student’s signature. 
An almost unbelievable improvement is 
brought about during a semester. After 
the first two or three letters have been 
written, assign only a few students to 
write each letter; otherwise interest 
lags ; and, moreover, the time is needed 
for other class activities. 


T= question of the personality of 
the individual is brought again and 
again to the attention of the student in 
a number of ways, some of which al- 
ready have been mentioned. One ac- 
tivity which often is successful is to 
have the students rate each other on 
their personal characteristics. Have a 
student come to the instructor’s desk, 
shake hands, be seated, and engage in 
conversation ; then have the other stu- 
dents rate him on the form, “The Way 
You Appear to Be.” After all have been 
rated, return these appraisals to the 
students, and have them tally the results. 
This gives considerable food for 
thought and has a salutary effect on 
most. 

The “physical attitudes” included in 
the form referred to above and in terms 
of which each student is to be rated as 
“excellent,” “good,” or “questionable” 
are the following: relaxation, cleanli- 
ness, neatness, correct dress, health, 
posture and carriage, voice, English, 
expression, enthusiasm, cheerfulness, 
sense of humor, friendliness, self- 
confidence, and poise. The form also 
includes space for comments on two 
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other topics: “Your best selling point 
seems to be:” and “In my estimation 
you should improve :” 

Personal appearance plays an impor- 
tant part in getting and holding a job 
in most instances. Specialists and dem- 
onstrators in the field of grooming are 
sure of an enthusiastic reception from 
the students. It is gratifying to notice 
the improvement in general appearance 
—care of hands, nails, hair—which re- 
sults from these stimulating talks. 

Dress is a matter of great interest to 
young people of this age. Local clothing 
stores are eager to send representatives 
who model and explain the style points 
of suitable, well-cut, moderately-priced 
garments which they display. These 
demonstrations lead to self-analysis on 
the part of the student and ultimately 
to the choice of clothes, especially for 
business wear, complimentary to their 
types. 

An interview with a prospective em- 
ployer looms as a trying ordeal to most 
young people. What can the school do 
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to help overcome the inexperience of 
the prospective employee? A discussion 
of the rules that should be observed and 
a listing of them furnishes a basis for a 
dramatization of the interview. Get a 
student to volunteer for an interview 
with the instructor. Set up a supposed 
situation and simulate an interview. 
Have the class offer constructive criti- 
cism. After this, have the group work 
in pairs, acting as prospective employee 
and employer. Constructive criticism 
offered by the class following each in- 
terview proves to be very beneficial. It 
is admitted that this situation is not real 
and that such activity is even more 
difficult than in a life situation, but tes- 
timony of graduates shows that it is a 
very helpful activity. 

The foregoing are but a few of the 
many activities which have been used 
successfully in Oakland. The resource- 
ful teacher can, of course, adapt these 
and many others suggested in the out- 
line to the particular situation existing 
in his school. 


NYA Resident Program at San Luis Obispo 


On October 17, sixty National Youth Administration students arrived at the 
new resident work center on the California Polytechnic campus. This was the 
first group of National Youth Administration students to move into the new 
resident unit, which was dedicated on October 6. Another sixty boys were to 
arrive on October 24, making a total of 120 resident National Youth Administra- 
tion students, selected from all parts of the State because of their ambition, need, 
and interest in industry, especially that pertaining to national defense. They 
attend classes that closely parallel those of the national defense training program, 
including welding, machine shop, and aircraft sheet metal work. 

The National Youth Administration resident students, under the supervision 
of expert craftsmen, spend four hours per day on various construction jobs on 
the campus. Another four-hour period is devoted to regular industrial classes. 
They have approximately four hours each day for study, recreation, and athletics 
and are able to participate in extra-curricular activities as regular students. 

The resident buildings, constructed by the National Youth Administration, 
include complete facilities for housing and caring for 120 young men. There are 
four units of barracks, which provide sleeping facilities for thirty boys each in 
upper and lower bunk arrangements. Each of the four units has separate adjoin- 


ing showers, lockers, and toilet facilities. 


A modern kitchen, large dining 


hall, lounge and study hall have been provided. The boys are under the super- 
vision of a resident supervisor and three assistants in charge of personnel, recrea- 
tion, and property and finance. Two regular cooks have been employed and all 


other work is handled by the resident students. 











N important function in the plan- 
ning of a program of occupational 
adjustment for the rather large group 
of high school students who expect to 
go to work soon after high school gradu- 
ation is the development of suitable 
materials and techniques. Since compe- 
tition for jobs has become so keen, em- 
ployers have been in a position to 
demand more and more in the way of 
skills and personal qualities in the in- 
dividuals whom they hire. There was a 
time when this large group of nonaca- 
demic youth could find minimum-skilled 
jobs without a great deal of difficulty, 
but this condition no longer exists. To 
meet the new problem of preparing this 
large group of senior students to be- 
come successful job-seekers after high 
school graduation, the public schools 
have found it necessary to develop new 
techniques and new materials to make 
the occupational adjustment program an 
effective one. 

Our point of view in the Oakland 
schools is that our occupational adjust- 
ment program must be constantly 
adapted to the changing demands of life 
and that it should not be dominated by 
tradition. Thus, the materials and meth- 
ods of instruction used in the Senior 
Problems classes in the high schools are 
breaking away entirely from the tradi- 
tional program one usually finds in a 
public high school.’ These materials and 
techniques are presented in order to 
start serious and intelligent thought on 
the part of the student as far as his 
educational and vocational plans for the 





1 The article by William F. Elder, which 
precedes these pages, describes in full the phil- 
esophy behind the Senior Problems classes. 





Through Special Materials 
And Techniques 


q By GEORGE C. BLISS 





q For the purpose of centralizing the 
work necessary for coping with the 
occupational adjustment program and 
because of the necessity for having 
someone responsible for developing 
a job-hunting program, the Oakland 
Public Schools created the office of 
coérdinator of placement. When 
Spencer Benbow, who was the first 
to hold this position, became prin- 
cipal of the Merritt Business School 
in July, 1940, Mr. Bliss was named to 
take over the work of this department. 
As coérdinator of placement, Mr. Bliss 
is in charge of the occupational ad- 
justment program and so is particu- 
larly well-qualified to discuss the 
special materials and techniques 
which Oakland is utilizing to prepare 
those senior students who are about 
to become job-seekers. 





future are concerned, to furnish a wide 
variety of easily accessible materials to 
aid in his thinking process, to give him 
a broadening outlook on the world of 
work, and to indicate how young people 
might fit into this scheme as it exists 
today. Our job is to use every available 
means in directing our students into 
suitable employment after graduation 
from high school. This article will de- 
scribe briefly the techniques and in- 
structional materials used in order to 
carry out our purpose. 


J, omen the techniques that are being 
utilized for accomplishing the pur- 
poses of our occupational adjustment 
program are those described in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Social Security Cards. One of the first 
prerequisites for a job is the possession 
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of a social security card. Through a 
codperative arrangement with our local 
Social Security Board, each high senior 
fills out an application for a social se- 
curity card while still in school and sub- 
sequently receives his card directly from 
the Social Security office. Thus, the stu- 
dent has completed the first necessary 
step in his search for employment. So- 
cial Security Boards are eager to co- 
operate in this plan and are glad to fur- 
nish speakers to educate the students in 
just what the Social Security Act means 
to them. 

High School Newspapers. Another 
technique is the use of the high school 
weekly newspapers as a means of dis- 
seminating vocational information 
throughout the eight senior high schools. 
One school paper runs a feature article 
each week entitled “He Got a Job.” In 
this column former students tell of their 
experiences, problems, and success in 
job-hunting. Another school paper is 
planning a similar column for this year 
entitled “It Did Have Value.” For this 
feature series former students will be 
asked to describe how, on their present 
jobs, they are making use of the sub- 
jects they learned in high school. 

State Department of Employment. A 
third technique is to instruct senior stu- 
dents in the services offered by the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Employ- 
ment. The formation of a cooperative 
Junior Division of the employment 
service, and the methods used to register 
students for employment, are described 
in another article of this symposium. 

Follow-up Studies. A fourth tech- 
nique consists of a series of follow-up 
studies. Two follow-up studies have 
been made by post-card questionnaire. 
Another was made by conversations 
with former students or their families, 
through the assistance of a field worker. 
Another survey was made in May, 1940, 
by using high school seniors themselves 
to talk with former students to get the 
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desired information. This last men- 
tioned procedure is being used again 
this semester in making a survey of 
graduates of the June, 1935, class 
(“After Five Years”), and of the June, 
1939, class (“After One Year’). 

A summary of typical questions asked 
in the surveys follows : 


Color or race. 

Nationality of parents (by descent). 

Marital status. 

Status during past month, as follows: em- 
ployed, employed housewife, unemployed, 
unemployed housewife, student. 

If employed: Name of employer, kind of job, 

duties, wages per month. 

Source of job. 

How long did it take to find this job? 

Was training required for the job? (If 
“Yes,” where was training obtained?) 

Type of course taken in high school. 

What suggestions can you give to present 
high school seniors on how to hunt a job? 

If unemployed: Have you had a job since 

graduation from high school ? 

Have you been searching for a job? (If 
“Yes,” what agencies have you used in 
your search?) 

Type of course taken in high school. 

Have you attended school at any time since 
graduation from high school? For how 
long? (Name of school, Type of course 
taken.) 

Would you like further counseling in your 
search for employment? (If checked 
“Yes,” the codrdinator of placement calls 
the graduate in for an interview.) 

If student : 

Name of school attending. 

Dates of attendance. 

Type of course. 

Are you employed part-time? What type 
of work? 

Are you looking for employment now? 

For how long do you plan to continue your 
schooling ? 

Are you employed by the NYA? 

Have you ever been enrolled in the CCC? 


These follow-up surveys furnish stu- 
dents with actual pictures of what has 
happened to graduates after leaving 
high school. These valid local statistics 
are of much more value to high school 
seniors than any other general statistics 
that have been gathered on the employ- 
ment problem. 








Field Visits. Another technique used 
in the Senior Problems classes is a pro- 
gram of weekly visitation to some indus- 
try or place of business where the stu- 
dent may observe the occupational op- 
portunities available for high school 
graduates. Students experience the feel, 
smell, and noise of a factory ; they have 
an opportunity to talk with employees 
and get first-hand information on the 
advantages and disadvantages of cer- 
tain jobs. Among the types of firms 
visited are production type factories, 
laundries, merchandising establish- 
ments, airports, hotels, transportation 
and shipping organizations, packing 
companies, public utilities, printing es- 
tablishments. 

In addition to the industrial plants 
visited, arrangements are made for the 
students to visit Oakland’s two voca- 
tional schools, Merritt Business School 
and Central Trade School, so that they 
may become thoroughly acquainted with 
the type of vocational training available 
to them through the public schools. 


EVEN different types of materials 
which have been developed or 
adapted especially for use in the Senior 
Problems classes are the following: 
Traditional Materials. Textbooks are 
furnished to the Senior Problems 
classes, but not in sufficient quantity to 
supply each member of the class with 
the same book. In some cases books 
are supplied in sufficient number for 
about one-third of the class; in other 
cases books are limited to single copies 
for each class. Obviously, the reason for 
this procedure is to get away from the 
traditional textbook course, to permit 
the use of informal and nonacademic 
materials and procedures, and to create 
an opportunity for the instructor to ad- 
just the program to meet the specific 
needs and interests of his students. 
Visual Materials. Visual education 
plays a very large part in our program. 
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In fact, because it was impossible to rent 
or buy films on certain subjects which 
were felt to be essential to our program, 
several films were produced by the co- 
ordinator of placement and the Visual 
Department of the Oakland Schools. 
A few of the films produced are as 
follows: 


How to Hunt a Job—Two reels, silent. 
This film depicts employment sources and job- 
hunting techniques for the high school grad- 
uate in Oakland. Following are the points 
emphasized in this film: filling out an applica- 
tion blank, use of available job literature, 
writing a letter of application, personal 
grooming, U. S. Social Security registration, 
California State Department of Employment, 
commercial employment agencies, classified 
newspaper advertisements, civil service, or- 
ganization agencies, application leads, direct 
application, the interview, general suggestions. 

Twenty-four Jobs.—Two reels, silent. These 
twenty-four jobs are typical of the kinds of 
jobs secured by graduates of Oakland’s eight 
senior high schools, directly out of high school, 
without advanced school training. The infor- 
mation in the film is based on a recent survey 
of 500 graduates of Oakland high schools. 

Candy and the People Who Make It.—One 
reel, silent. This film depicts a trip through 
a modern candy factory, showing the various 
steps in the manufacture of candy. There are 
many types of industries that cannot be visited 
by high school classes, and this film is the 
first of a planned series of pictures on indus- 
tries not available for class visits. 


Many other commercially produced 
films dealing with occupations, indus- 
tries, and job-hunting are made avail- 
able to the students through our Visual 
Education Department. In addition to 
the motion picture films used, a great 
variety of lantern slides, filmslides, and 
stillfilms are found useful. 

Four of a series of lantern slides de- 
scribing the offerings of Central Trade 
School, with accompanying scripts or 
recordings, have been produced to date. 
Cosmetology Training, Fountain-Lunch 
and Waitress Training, Trade Sewing, 
and Millinery are the first four of this 
series. Many topics are available in this 
type of visual material. 
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Talking filmslides, consisting of a 
transcription on records which are 
played on a phonograph while the film- 
slide is operated by hand, offer a new 
use of these materials. This method of 
presenting visual materials has the ad- 
vantage over the usual lantern slide type 
of film-strip, because the attention can 
be focused on one scene at a time while 
the information pertinent to it is being 
transcribed. Students enjoy these talk- 
ing filmslides almost as much as the 
sound movies. The educational value is 
believed to be high. 


Occupational Briefs. The occupa- 
tional briefs are studies of various oc- 
cupations giving a very brief word 
picture of the field in general, together 
with pertinent local information. They 
are produced by the Oakland Public 
Schools and printed at the Central 
Trade School print shop on inexpensive 
stock so that they may be made available 
in unlimited quantity to students, teach- 
ers, and counselors. 


Following is a representative sample 
of the titles of the briefs: The Letter 
Carrier, The U. S. Coast Guardsman, 
The Bookkeeper and Accountant, W hat 
About Barbering?, The Stenographer, 
Shoe Repairing, Civil Service Oppor- 
tunities, The Service Station Attendant. 

The general working outline for these 
briefs is as follows: 


Nature of work. 

Qualifications: Basic education needed, tech- 
nical education needed, aptitude (manipula- 
tive, manual, mechanical ), physical require- 
ments, and other essentials. 

Working conditions: Hours, surroundings, 
seasonal ? 

Wages. 

Advancement. 

Employment opportunities (breaking in). 

Trend. 

Organizations (union). 

Training opportunities: Enrollment, length 
of course, cost, outline of instruction, and 
placement. 


Occupational Bulletins. Occupational 
bulletins, or special bulletins, also are 
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produced and printed by the Oakland 
schools and contain information on 
varied topics of importance to job- 
seekers. Some of these bulletins carry 
the statistical data gained from follow- 
up surveys, while others give tech- 
niques of job-hunting. One bulletin is 
a directory of employment agencies; 
another, a directory of vocational 
schools ; and so on. 

A representative sample of the titles 
follows: Do’s and Don’t’s for Job- 
seekers, National Y outh Administration, 
General Outline for Employment Ap- 
plication Letters, How to Hunt a Job, 
Directory of Employment Agencies in 
the Bay Region, Jobs—1936 Graduates, 
Suggested Training Programs for Busi- 
ness Positions, Does Your High School 
Record Help?, Trends in Women’s Oc- 
cupations. 

Speakers on Occupational Subjects. 
Through a cooperative arrangement 
with Metropolitan Oakland Kiwanis 
Clubs (Oakland, North Oakland, San 
Leandro, East Lake), guest speakers 
are scheduled each semester to appear 
before Senior Problems classes. The 
speakers are scheduled through the 
office of the coordinator of placement, 
and each high school has one or two such 
talks each week. 

This procedure has been used before, 
but a new slant has been given to this 
particular program inasmuch as the 
talks are all in nonprofessional fields, 
designed to show the high school senior 
what jobs are available to graduates im- 
mediately or soon after graduation, 
without benefit of college training. The 
intention is to make clear to the students 
the preparation needed for these par- 
ticular jobs and the opportunities of- 
fered in the business or industry repre- 
sented. The discussions are not planned 
either to encourage or discourage stu- 
dents with regard to the industry or field 
described; they are given to present 
information and an explanation of what 








a particular industry is like and to indi- 
cate the occupational levels within it. 
After the formal discussion the meet- 
ings are open to questions by students. 

A two-page vocational guidance out- 
line is given to each speaker to assist 
him in preparing his address. The main 
topics under the outline are: 


Status of business or industry represented. 
Nature of work done by all levels of workers. 
Working conditions. 
Essentials for success in the field represented. 
Effect of work in this field on the individual 

(physical, social, mental and moral). 

Remuneration. 
General suggestions to speakers : 

Make clear what it takes to “make good” 
in the industry. 

Point out the “drawbacks” and undesirable 
features in the field. 

Do not overstate or understate the actual 
value of extensive schooling in this line 
of work. 

Give the true relative value of intellectual 
ability as against such qualities as indus- 
try, honesty, truthfulness, and depend- 
ability in this field. 

Illustrate points by concrete examples from 
daily experiences. 


Auditory Materials. In addition to 
the speaker program, auditory materials 
have been experimented with in order 
to see what are the possibilities of pro- 
ducing recorded talks on specific occu- 
pations for use when a speaker on the 
subject is not available. These record- 
ings are not intended to replace the 
speaker program but to supplement it. 
The Oakland Rotary Club, through its 
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Vocational Service Committee, has pro- 
vided the speakers for these recorded 
talks and also has financed the project. 
A school system may purchase its own 
equipment to produce similar recordings 
or have the recordings made commer- 
cially. One concern in Oakland will fur- 
nish a 15-minute recording for $7.50. 
Another concern sells junior-size re- 
cording equipment for about $150. 

News Bulletins. An Occupational 
News Bulletin is published every two 
weeks by the office of the codrdinator of 
placement and distributed to adminis- 
trators, high school principals, vice- 
principals, counselors, Senior Problems 
teachers, and newswriting teachers. 
This procedure is used to keep the 
above-mentioned group supplied with 
up-to-date information in the field of 
occupations. The bulletins contain vari- 
ous data, such as placement statistics, 
vocational book reviews, short para- 
graphs on trends in occupations, lists of 
new industries in Oakland. 


HE materials and techniques in use 

in the Oakland high schools have 
been described here with no attempt to 
evaluate their effectiveness in the school 
program or to list them in the order of 
their importance. Our point of view in 
this field has been to use all and every 
type of material or technique that will 
assist students in their adjustment to 
work in the world of today. 


An Anthology of High School Poetry 


The National High School Poetry Association announces December 5 as the 
fall closing date for the submission of manuscripts for the Fourth Annual Anthol- 
ogy of California High School Poetry. In past years the annual anthologies have 
received the codperation of 150 high schools throughout the State and are now 
recognized as a vital force for the stimulation of a deeper appreciation of aesthetic 
values. There is no charge for inclusion of poetry in the anthology, nor is there 
any compensation for accepted work, other than the recognition afforded the 
student by publication. Further information may be obtained from the National 


High School Poetry Association, 3210 Selby Avenue, Los Angeles. 





Through Cooperative Junior 
Employment Service <2 coe r. razz 


RIOR to March, 1940, the State 

Department of Employment did 
not have a separate division to handle 
“junior” placements (The United 
States Employment Service defines the 
junior as “. . .. a young person, under 
25 and usually under 21 years of age, 
not sufficiently well qualified to work in 
an occupation, in which he wishes to con- 
tinue, to compete effectively with adults 
in that occupation.” + This terminology 
was further limited in the case of the 
Junior Division in Oakland to include 
all youths 16 to 21 years of age and 
those from 21 to 25 who have not had 
more than six months’ working experi- 
ence in private industry.) Fortunately, 
both the State Department of Employ- 
ment and the administrators of the Oak- 
land Public Schools agreed upon the 
fact that there were many important 
reasons for establishing a _ separate 
Junior Division. Accordingly, they pro- 
ceeded to work toward this end, sub- 
stantiating their contention by the fol- 
lowing arguments : 
From THE Pornt oF VIEW OF THE APPLICANT 


1. A separate Junior Department gives 
juniors contact with one division, eliminates 
routing from one department or office to an- 
other, and makes possible a complete follow- 
through on applicants which, in the case of 
juniors, is especially valuable. Each inter- 
viewer takes the application, makes the place- 
ment, and follows up a particular group of 
applicants, these being listed as girl’s com- 
mercial, boy’s industrial, and so forth. 

2. It gives juniors a department where they 
feel at home and where they are competing 
only with applicants of their own age. 

3. It gives juniors a better chance at more 
than one kind of job. 


1 Elements of Junior Placement Procedure, 
National Youth Administration, Washington, 
D. C., April 1, 1939; page 1. 
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4q Undoubtedly the most unique phase 
of the codpérative relationship which 
exists between the Oakland Public 
Schools and the State Employment 
Service is the arrangement whereby 
the schools are furnishing full-time 
instructors to work in the offices of the 
Junior Division of the Employment 
Service. This practice works for the 
benefit of all concerned, as the pres- 
ent article points out, and is an im- 
portant phase of Oakland’s program 
of providing “jobs for the neglected 
sixty per cent.” 

Mr. Fake is instructor of Senior 
Problems classes in Oakland's Tech- 
nical High School, and formerly was 
himself assigned to the Codperative 
Junior Placement Service. 





4. It provides the counseling services of 
interviewers especially interested and trained 
in handling junior problems. 


FRoM THE PoInt OF VIEW OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


1. A separate and unified Junior Depart- 
ment simplifies the necessary procedures for 
effective junior placement by using special 
application blanks, special interviewing tech- 
niques, and special classifications. 

2. It centralizes responsibility and author- 
ity. Too often “everybody’s business becomes 
nobody’s business,” and this results in ineffec- 
tive and confused operation. 

3. It is an efficient and economical operat- 
ing unit. 

4. The staff is made conscious that a 
junior’s problems are different and have to be 
dealt with by different techniques. 

5. It has an excellent public relations angle, 
not only from the point of view of employers, 
but from the point of view of the schools and 
parents as well. 

6. It makes possible a close codperation 
with the schools. Because of the centraliza- 
tion of junior activities, it is possible to com- 
pile quickly necessary school records and re- 
ports. 





A conference attended by representa- 
tives of the Oakland Public Schools, 
State Department of Employment, and 
the National Youth Administration re- 
sulted in a letter of request from Oak- 
land’s school superintendent to the 
manager of the Oakland office of the 
Employment Service asking that a 
Junior Department be established in 
Oakland. This letter, together with sup- 
plementary requests from officials of 
the Oakland and State offices,? was 
forwarded to State headquarters. The 
plan was approved tentatively by a Fed- 
eral official ;* it was later approved by 
the United States Employment Service 
in Washington, D. C.; our own State 
Department of Employment at Sacra- 
mento gave the official and final endorse- 
ment of the plan; and the opening date 
was set for March 11, 1940. 


HE personnel of the new depart- 

ment was selected with great care. 
Only persons having previous experi- 
ence with young people and a definite 
understanding of their problems were 
chosen. Of the four workers supplied 
by the State Department of Employ- 
ment for interviewing, field visiting, and 
placing, one was to be in charge of the 
division. The State also supplied two 
experienced clerks. In addition to this 
staff, the State and National offices 
of the National Youth Administration 
through Dr. Edward G. Stoy agreed to 
furnish one highly trained vocational 
counselor in charge of counseling serv- 
ice, to which juniors in need of an espe- 
cially thorough counseling program 
could be referred. Housing, telephone 
service, postage, supplies, et cetera, are 
furnished entirely by the State Depart- 
ment of Employment. 





2Mrs. Katherine Bangs, manager of the 
Oakland office; Mr. Sandberg, area supervisor 
of State Employment Service, 


8 Dreng Bjornaara, supervisor of the Junior 
Department of the United States Employment 
Service. 
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Up to this point the only active part 
taken by the Oakland Public Schools 
was to make a formal request for the 
establishment of a Junior Department 
in the Oakland office. When the Junior 
Department was opened on March 11, 
however, two teachers from the Oak- 
land Public Schools were assigned to 
the Employment Service on a half-day 
basis. Beginning in September, 1940, 
the assignments were increased to a full- 
day basis. The plan so far is to use 
Senior Problems teachers for these as- 
signments, two new ones each half-year. 


HE two teachers who received the 

original assignment to the Junior 
Division reported for duty the day the 
new Division was opened and in a meet- 
ing with the manager of the depart- 
ment planned a comprehensive induction 
program. 

On alternate days each teacher was 
to spend the afternoon visiting one of 
the other departments—that is, Un- 
employment Insurance, Women’s Do- 
mestic, Women’s Commercial, Men’s 
Industrial, Field Contact, et cetera. In 
this way it would be possible for them 
not only to get acquainted with the 
entire personnel but also to obtain a 
clearer picture of the functioning of the 
entire unit. Too, valuable information 
would be acquired as to personal quali- 
ties necessary in certain jobs, prevail- 
ing wages, salaries, working conditions, 
opportunities for placement in a given 
field, and union affiliations. Such infor- 
mation is difficult to acquire, and the 
average classroom teacher has neither 
the time nor the connections to enable 
him to secure such valuable data. Need- 
less to say, a Senior Problems teacher 
or a school counselor who has this 
practical knowledge can render advice 
honestly and beneficially to students, 
and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that there are too few teachers who 
have this practical information. 
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The induction program purposely 
was made flexible so that more than one 
day could be spent in a certain depart- 
ment if it were deemed advisable. Pro- 
vision also was made to have each 
teacher go out with a member of the 
field contact staff at least one day a 
week. These meetings with business- 
men and industrialists proved to be of 
great value. Each businessman has his 
own views about the schools of today 
and the students they are producing. 
He knows what he wants and shows 
not the slightest hesitancy in express- 
ing himself. As a result of these visits 
a renewed emphasis has been placed on 
(1) training students to be able to get 
along well with their fellows, (2) im- 
proving reading, writing, and speaking, 
and (3) seeing that all students are able 
to handle simple arithmetical computa- 
tions with some degree of facility. 

On the alternate days that were to be 
spent in the Junior Department the 
teacher was asked to familiarize him- 
self with forms to be used, office pro- 
cedure, techniques of interviewing, job 
specifications, and methods of referral 
and follow-up. 

This induction period lasted three 
weeks. By the end of this period both 
the employment staff and the teachers 
felt that enough background had been 
acquired that they could fit into the 
organization without disrupting exist- 
ing practices. From this point on, the 
teachers acted as regular members of 
the staff participating in every phase of 
the work. 

Their new duties were primarily 
threefold: 

1. Interviewing applicants. This involves 
filling out the application blanks completely 
and accurately, classifying new applicants as 
to vocation, and reinterviewing applicants who 
want to make themselves better known or 
who want to change their occupational classi- 
fication. 

2. Placement of applicant. In filling a job 


order the procedure is to consult all the appli- 
cation cards in that particular classification, 
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pick out four or five juniors who seem best 
qualified for the job, telephone them to appear 
in the office for reinterviewing and further 
consideration. At this time the employer’s re- 
quirements and the duties of the job are dis- 
cussed. If it is then agreed between the inter- 
viewer and the interviewee where he should 
be sent, suggestions are made covering such 
important matters as appearance, approach, 
and talking points; usually only one or two 
referrals are made on each opening. If the 
youth is not to be sent on the job, the reasons 
are carefully pointed out to him and frequently 
he agrees that it is not the job for him. The 
employer makes his selection and notifies the 
Employment Office. The successful applicant’s 
card then is taken from the active file, while 
the other cards are placed back in the active 
file to be referred to at the first opportunity. 


3. Follow-up. After a reasonable time has 
elapsed after a placement has been made the 
employment office talks with, by telephone or 
personal visit, the employer to see how the 
referent is progressing. If it is found that 
the boy or girl is not doing satisfactory work, 
he is called into the Employment Office for 
conference and counseling, often at the re- 
quest of the employer. That follow-up is a 
costly, but extremely valuable, service for 
the employer, the applicant, the employment 
office, and the schools is quite obvious. 

In addition to this office work, one 
day a week was spent by the two teach- 
ers in plant visitations and interviews 
with personnel managers. When the 
teachers acquired broader knowledge of 
the vocational situation, they were al- 
lowed to spend more time to do field 
work and to make follow-up investi- 
gations, these activities promoting har- 
mony between educational goals and 
vocational realities. 


Y this time the codperative relation- 

tionship between the schools and 
Department of Employment had pro- 
gressed definitely beyond the experi- 
mental, amorphous state, and crystal- 
lized into an agreement of the two or- 
ganizations to work out details for inter- 
viewing every senior graduating from 
the high schools in Oakland. In the 
case of some schools all of the seniors 
were asked to report to the employment 








office for their interviews, and definite 
times were assigned. In other cases, the 
interviewers went out to the schools and 
conducted the interviews there. As a 
result of this experiment, it was con- 
cluded that the former policy was the 
better one because the student takes the 
interview more seriously when he has 
to appear at the employment office; 
there he makes a real effort to sell him- 


self, thus greatly enhancing his chances 


of securing a job through this source. 

To cement this codperative relation- 
ship further, the school officials agreed 
to furnish the Junior Division with cer- 
tain confidential data regarding appli- 
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cants who are graduates of the Oakland 
schools, information which heretofore 
had not been made available. The Junior 
Division now sends a form to the former 
school counselor of the applicant. This 
form (“Report of School Counselor” ) 
is filled in, returned to the Department 
of Employment, and attached to his 
application card for future reference, 
thus giving the interviewer a much 
better picture of the person with whom 
he is working. 

Additional evidence of this cooper- 
ation is the fact that the Oakland 
vocational schools, Merritt Business 
School and Central Trade School, now 





Report of School Counselor 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT—CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 
Room 218, 516 Eighteenth Street, Oakland, California 


REPORT OF SCHOOL COUNSELOR 


To Counselor 





High School 


Date 





The information requested in this report will assist us in finding a job for a former student 


of your high school. 


Name 
(Last Name) 
1. Attendance record (please check). 


wane eee e nen eee e enn enmenneceneneeeenennsenenerereensenessserenesessecee , 


Only essential information is requested. It will be regarded as confidential. 


DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 





(First Name, Middle Initial) 


Frequently Absent ........, Occasionally Absent ........ , Rarely 


























Absent ....... 
2. Standardized Tests (please check approximate rating) : 
Low Average High 
Intelligence ............ | ] | | | | 
I eoisscsitctbicitces | l | | | | 
Arithmetic .............. | | | | | 
| | ] | 
| | | | | | 
3. Student Activities: + Participated rarely ......, (2) Occasionally ......, (3) Actively ....... 
CFOTOE, ccenccsccenysrnsveicsnnievescitintreeenniiititididuaitananaiaiiapamgninstgimaiinaas atthe 
[FRONT] 
4. Scholarship: 
General Rating of Scholarship: | | | | | 
Low Average High 
Check fields in which student ) oe obtained A’s or B's »~ did his best work): 
English ...... » Math. ...... , Hist. , Science ...... , Languages ....... Com’ ...... » Phys. Ed. ...... ° 


Others ....... 








Specify individual subjects of primary vocational significance (i. e., chemistry, metal shop, 
typing, clothing) in which student obtained A’s or B’s (or did good work): 





5. Home Conditions (if information available) 

















6. General Commente—optional— (honors, 
attitude, etc.): 


characteristics, 


difficulties, 


interests, aptitudes, 
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consult the Department of Employment 
regarding employment trends so that 
new courses can be organized on the 
basis of community and industria! need, 
and the Department of Employment 
constantly refers applicants to the Oak- 
land vocational schools for additional 
training. 


N view of the fact that the Junior 

Division is now able to give detailed 
and reliable service to employers, there 
has been a tremendous increase in place- 
ments as indicated by the following 
statistics for the months of May, June, 
July, and August :* 


1940 1939 1938 
ToraL PLACEMENTS ......-.-- 883 553 230 
Professional workers ...... 21 3 1 


166 55 17 
186 91 32 


Sales persons ~.................... 
Clerical workers ................ 


Service workers .............. . & 318 132 
I a cctenanee 25 8 8 
Production workers .......... 29 28 11 
Physical laborers -............. 94 50 29 


Although some of the gain in 1940 
is, no doubt, due to improved business 
conditions, we feel that a goodly portion 
of the increase is a direct result of the 
Junior Division’s being able to offer a 
better junior employment service. Be- 
cause of the increase in the volume of 
work handled, it has been necessary to 
employ two additional interviewers, one 
new clerk, and to increase the allotment 
of N. Y. A. clerical help. The Oakland 
Public Schools, in order to share their 
proportion of the burden, have assigned 
two new full-time teachers to the De- 


4 Statistics compiled by the Employment 
Service are published quarterly by the Oak- 
land Public Schools for the benefit of all school 
counselors, administrators, and teachers of 
Senior Problems courses. 
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partment of Employment. Rotation of 
the assignment of teachers among the 
faculties of the eight senior high schools 
will soon give each high school at least 
one teacher who is acquainted with 


. Junior placement problems and possi- 


bilities. 

Although, in one sense of the term, 
Oakland’s Junior Placement Depart- 
ment may be considered fairly well- 
rounded and complete, in another sense 
it may be in an embryonic stage, for no 
one can predict accurately how far it 
may go or what far-reaching effects it 
might have. It is a beginning, though; 
and because it is grounded in sound 
principles and logic, a superstructure 
can be built without fear of collapse. 

A careful analysis of the following 
purposes leads us to believe that by 
means of this program we are taking a 
step in the right direction in order to 
aid the neglected sixty per cent: 

1. Secure information to help develop a 


satisfactory measure of harmony between 
educational goals and vocational realities. 


2. Acquaint the public as a whole, and busi- 
ness men in particular, with the point of view 
of the schools in regard to the guidance of 
individuals as opposed to the guidance of 
masses. 

3. Take back to the schools usable informa- 
tion concerning job qualifications, union re- 
quirements, working conditions, kinds of em- 
ployment available, trends in employment, and 
firms using high school graduates. 

4. Get a slant on youth migration and voca- 
tional adjustment problems that are impossible 
to get in the school. 

5. Keep the school system informed of 
trends in employment. 


6. Establish rapport between industry and 
the school through public relations work. 


American Expenditure for Public Education 


For instructional services in America’s schools, for supplies, repairs, new 
buildings, and equipment for one year, there is an approximate expenditure of 
$2,659,000,000. The United States Office of Education points out that this is less 
than 10 cents a day for each person of voting age in the United States. 

Of the $2,650,000,000 spent for education in our country each year, approxi- 
mately $1,300,000,000 goes for elementary school and kindergarten instruction, 


$800,000,000 for secondary schools, $500,000,000 for colleges and universities. 








Industry 


DUCATORS and educational in- 
stitutions in general have been 


roundly criticized for their tendency. 


toward sequestration of the educational 
function from “real life” and, more 
particularly, from the everyday func- 
tions of business and industry. This 
failure to work more actively with other 
major segments of the social order may 
be a “hand-me-down” from the aca- 
demic isolationism of another age, or it 
may be due to other influences. In any 
case there is no doubt that it has en- 
couraged the tendency among laymen to 
dismiss educators and their tools as dis- 
pensors of something only remotely 
useful in the everyday work of the 
world. 


Whether the schools have been doing 
a good or a bad job, or perhaps a little 
of both, has had little to do with the 
situation. Essentially it has come about 
through lack of understanding and, per- 
haps, through the indifference of educa- 
tors to the usual layman’s lack of un- 
derstanding of the school program. 


Only a casual reading of newspapers 
and magazines or a bit of conversation 
with the average layman will emphasize 
the existence of this popular appraisal. 
Even within educational ranks the neat 
little cleavage between the teachers of 
supposed “practical” subjects and the 
traditional “theoretical” subjects has 
come out of the same incubator. The 
imagined conflict of “theory” and “prac- 
tice” and the resulting popular conno- 
tations of those terms likewise can be 
charged pretty largely to the failure of 
educators to make relationships clear, 
to encourage understanding, to draw 
the layman into the educational fabric, 





Through Cooperation With 


4 By ARTHUR C. POKORNY 





4 Some of the most important means 
of securing “jobs for the neglected 
sixty per cent” are described in Mr. 
Pokorny’s article. More intangible 
than those discussed elsewhere in 
this symposium, nevertheless they 
play an important part in Oakland's 
eccupational adjustment program. 
As a matter of fact, it seems likely 
that the Oakland schools have made 
the greatest strides towards imple- 
menting their program through the 
coérdination with business and in- 
dustry that Mr. Pokorny describes so 
well in his article. 

Mr. Pokorny is principal of the 
Merritt Evening Business School and 
coérdinator of the Merritt Business 
School. He has assisted in develop- 
ing many of Oakland's efforts to co- 
ordinate school with industry. 





and to modify instruction in terms of 
immediate needs of graduates. 


bY” are jobs were plentiful the 
schools got away with their diplo- 
ma-giving isolationism pretty well. 
With the coming of 1929 and the throw- 
ing back upon the schools of wave after 
wave of bitter graduates, and with the 
criticism of the schools reaching new 
peaks, more effective codrdination of 
school activities with business and in- 
dustry became a pressing necessity 
which even the most cloistered could 
not entirely resist. 

For the most part this has resulted 
in a specialized type of codrdination 
actively carried on for the benefit of the 
more highly skilled segment of the 
school output—those who are trained in 
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the specialized skills of trade and office 
work—and to a considerable extent it 
has consisted of the “will you hire our 
graduates?” or the “will you answer 
these questions ?” or the “how is Johnny 
doing ?” type of coordination. By and 
large, what has been done along this 
line has been quite effective in the de- 
velopment of trade training and in the 
placement of graduates of specialized 
courses. It has, on the other hand, done 
little for the neglected sixty per cent— 
that portion of the school product which 
neither enters college nor a skilled trade. 

Narrow in its inception, and special- 
ized in function, this type of codrdina- 
tion and its results are correspondingly 
restricted. It is usually carried out by 
the teacher of a specialized subject who 
concentrates on selling himself, his stu- 
dents, and the training he gives—and 
rarely stays to sell the school program 
as a whole. 

The Oakland Public Schools have 
provided liberally for specialized co- 
ordination of many types but have, in 
addition, recognized the need for a 
broader type of coordination which 
would have as its dual objective the 
bringing of the instructional program 
closer to the realities of the work-a-day 
world and at the same time the bringing 
of business and industry, and laymen 
in general, closer to the work of the 
school. 

It may seem repugnant to some 
schoolmen to suggest the need for “‘sell- 
ing” the schools, school personnel, and 
the school program to the general pub- 
lic, but that is exactly what has to be 
done. If it is done properly by men who 
know the schools, the result will be 
two-fold. Employers and the general 
public, through understanding, will gain 
confidence in the work of the school ; 
and, as a result, they will assist gladly 
in developing the instructional program 
by providing needed information and 
personal assistance. 
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HE Occupational Adjustment pro- 
gram of the Oakland Public Schools, 
as described in the other articles of this 
symposium, is essentially a program 
which recognizes the two-way nature 
of such a broad program of co6érdina- 
tion and implements every avenue by 
which the interchange can be effected. 
The specific functions of the program 
include the following : 


1. To orient employers of all kinds, and also 
the general public, in the occupational train- 
ing activities of the schools. This is accom- 
plished through the multitude of devices de- 
scribed in the other articles in this symposium, 
through extensive newspaper and direct mail 
publicity given to adult evening classes in 
vocational fields, and through many thousands 
of calls yearly on employers, personnel man- 
agers, and individuals in positions of respon- 
sibility in unions and trade associations by 
members of the staff assigned to field work. 


2. To unify the work of all members of the 
school department assigned to coordination, to 
make the results of their activity available to 
all counselors, teachers, and other staff mem- 
bers in the system, and to compile and inter- 
pret placement statistics for the entire system. 


3. To investigate all the resources of the 
community which might contribute to the 
occupational adjustment program. The out- 
standing accomplishment here has been the 
arrangement made with the State Employment 
Service, as described elsewhere in these 
articles. 

4. To codperate in the gathering, organiza- 
tion, and dissemination of information about 
job specifications, job-getting techniques, and 
job opportunities. 

In connection with this function many sur- 
veys have been conducted for the purpose of 
securing specific information—although every 
effort has been made to hold this type of 
activity to a minimum. When a survey is 
necessary, it is carried out on an informal 
basis and is limited to a few specific points 
which can be covered rapidly and without a 
written checklist. Business men have been 
so bombarded by questionnaires and fact- 
seekers with checklists that, in general, they 
react unfavorably to such techniques. Every 
effort is made also to eliminate duplication in 
dealing with employers and to get across the 
idea that in Oakland the right hand does know 
what the left hand is doing. 

5. To sell the Oakland Public Schools as 
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a whole to the community. All staff members 
recognize their dual responsibility both to 
their specific assignment and to the system as 
a whole. 

The impression should not be gained 
from the foregoing statements that this 
broad coordination program is rigidly 
controlled and uniformly carried out. 
Such is not the case. On the contrary, 
individuals and organizations within 


the system retain almost complete free-. 


dom to modify and adapt as may suit 
the needs of any occasion. The func- 
tions previously mentioned are gener- 
ally understood, however, and serve as 
guides in shaping the details of the 
work. 


NE of the most effective techniques 

in the field-work program in certain 
areas has been the policy of avoiding 
the development of specialists in the 
field of coordination. Teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators, are assigned 
coordination duties in combination with 
their usual duties. This has resulted in 
a type of coOrdinator able to interpret 
the total program of the schools and at 
the same time to carry out assignments 
within specific fields. 

Another rather well-defined policy 
has been to encourage the development 
of contacts with employers on a 
friendly, personal basis, as well as in 
terms of the institution as a whole. 
Many members of the staff belong to 
service clubs and participate actively. 
This has been a very important factor 
in acquainting business and profes- 
sional men of the community with 
school personnel and has paid dividends 
in many ways. 

In the development of field visitation 
techniques by coordinators, we have 
found it wise to emphasize all of the 
services of the schools and to invite 
those visited not only to employ the 
graduates of the schools, but also to 
encourage employees on the job to se- 
cure further training in evening classes. 
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Testing and information services also 
have been made available to employers. 
Coordinators have found it advantage- 
ous to be able to offer something to the 
employer when making a visit. Some- 
times it may be a schedule of evening 
classes. Again it may be an offer to test 
applicants for fitness in technical skills, 
and at another time to announce a bit 
of specialized training being made avail- 
able in an evening class. 

It is through the evening vocational 
extension program that the Oakland 
Public Schools have made their most 
substantial contribution to the occupa- 
tional adjustment of the neglected sixty 
per cent. Large numbers of these un- 
skilled youngsters graduate from high 
school and find their way into trade and 
distributive occupations in capacities 
which require no skill qualifications to 
start with. After the initial employ- 
ment, however, the possibilities of their 
getting ahead are limited unless they 
are able to secure training in evening 
classes. It is the function of the prin- 
cipals of the evening vocational classes 
to carry on whatever coordination ac- 
tivities are necessary to enable the 
schools to meet the needs of these young 
workers. 

In the distributive field, surveys of 
which indicate a high percentage of un- 
skilled high school graduates, the 
schools have gone even farther and 
have provided a full-time coordinator 
whose assignment it is to probe thor- 
oughly all opportunities for the provi- 
sion of extension training for distribu- 
tive workers. This particular project is 
still on an experimental basis, but it is 
hoped that out of it will come a continu- 
ing program which will enable workers 
to advance themselves successfully in 
distributive occupations. Incidentally, 
the only full-time coordination assign- 
ment in the entire system has been made 
in this field; as mentioned previously, 
all other such assignments are in com- 
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bination with teaching, counseling, or 
administrative duties. 


T would be impossible to summarize 
concisely all of the things that are 
done in the total occupational adjust- 
ment program which have the effect of 
bringing about a better mutual under- 
standing between business and industry 
and the schools, and which taken to- 
gether make up what the writer has 
tried to describe as a broad program of 
coordination, as opposed to the usual 
narrow interpretation of the term. 
Such a broad program has as only one 
of its functions the determination of the 
needs of the employer. Equally impor- 
tant is the determination of the needs 
of the prospective employee, of the 
schools, and of the community as a 
whole. Probably the most important 
function is the building up of mutual 
understanding on the part of the em- 
ployer and the schools. As has been 
indicated, this can be done in a thousand 
different ways, and the coordination 
program should be on such a flexible 
basis that any reasonable opportunity 
for building good-will can be embraced. 
Over the breadth of the program a 
number of unique instructional projects 
have developed from codrdination ac- 
tivities. One of the most interesting is 
the codperative arrangement developed 
with a large department store for the 
selecting and training of wrappers. The 
staff member whose responsibility it 
had been for the past ten years to handle 
employment contacts with this organi- 
zation had become well acquainted with 
the executive and training staff. In the 
course of a conversation he learned that 
the personnel office was considerably 
interested in the use of the Johnson- 
O’Connor Finger Dexterity Test as a 
basis for selecting wrappers. The test 
was secured by the school department, 
and the store agreed to allow the schools 
to select and give preliminary training 
to eighty young men and women and 
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agreed in advance to employ those se- 
lected by the schools. The bases for 
selection were certain physical criteria 
and the dexterity test scores. 

The eighty people were selected, 
given eight hours of training on the 
store premises by a regularly certified 
teacher (a graduate of the New York 
University School of Retailing, and a 
former department store employee), 
and were employed as agreed for five 
or six weeks during the holiday buying 
period. The result of the arrangement 
was described by the store’s personnel 
manager as “splendid.” The young peo- 
ple employed were helped over the psy- 
chological hurdle of getting the first job, 
and several were kept on permanently. 
The store was pleased with the schools’ 
codperation, and the groundwork was 
laid for other similar arrangements. 
The plan was possible because of the 
willingness of the schools to provide the 
rather expensive testing equipment at 
once and because there were staff mem- 
bers available to make all the arrange- 
ments necessary for selection and train- 
ing. 

The eight-hour training course can 
hardly be dignified as vocational train- 
ing, but it does provide a concrete ex- 
ample of the determination of an op- 
portunity to serve, the construction of 
a practical training plan based upon a 
store-to-store survey, and the using of 
actual supplies donated by the stores. 
The culmination is the making of place- 
ments and the building of good-will. 

A similar project was worked out for 
the training of a group of young men 
to do simple electrical work in the con- 
struction of cross-country cables by a 
telephone company. 

In several cases office and production 
equipment has been loaned to the schools 
to be used in training selected people 
who are then employed by the loaning 
firms. In another case a group of local 
firms successfully brought pressure to 











bear on a manufacturer of marking ma- 
chines to lend equipment to the schools 
to be used for training operators ; this 
expensive equipment could not other- 
wise have been secured by the schools. 
Much valuable instructional material 
and supplies likewise are donated gladly 
for use in training programs—for ex- 
ample, the thousands of freight tariffs 
shipped free of charge from all over the 
western half of the United States to be. 
used in evening classes in traffic man- 
agement. 

The schools in turn have made every 
concession possible whenever the get- 
ting of a job is at stake. Information 
about students is provided to employers 
freely. Arrangements are made where- 
by school seniors may transfer to trade 
and technical schools during their last 
year, or may even accept employment 
and by taking evening classes may still 
graduate with their classmates. At 
Christmas-time arrangements are made 
for seniors to be excused several weeks 
ahead of the regular vacation period in 
order to accept holiday work. 

In the Oakland program, one day 
finds a prominent businessman record- 
ing a talk on a disc which will be re- 
produced in classrooms throughout the 
system. Another day, members of the 
executive staff of a large grocery chain 
are invited to lunch with members of 
the placement, codrdination, and ad- 
ministrative staff in the Trade School 
dining room. There, served by mem- 
bers of the waitress class, with food 
prepared by the chef class, they have 
their eyes opened wide for the first 
time to occupational adjustment activi- 
ties of which they were unaware. With 
this background they enter into discus- 
sion of all phases of the training and 
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placement of the product of the school 
and usually go away with a greater re- 
spect for the willingness and ability of 
the schools to work out practical solu- 
tions to employment training problems. 
And, most important of all, these men, 
after participating in and witnessing the 
work being done, are afterward ap- 
proachable and quite willing to help 
work out the problems of the occupa- 
tional adjustment program. 


ie the general codrdination program 
is thoughtfully carried out with long- 
term results in mind, it will come to its 
full fruition, as has been true in Oak- 
land, when the representatives of the 
schools find themselves well known 
among employers throughout the area 
served, who in turn find a genuine in- 
terest in making available to the schools 
all types of information and the per- 
sonal services of key men as they are 
needed. 

In Oakland the codrdination pro- 
gram has developed almost universal 
good-will for the occupational adjust- 
ment program and, perhaps more im- 
portantly, for the school system as a 
whole. Getting jobs for the product of 
the school has been the basic purpose, 
but simply to ask for jobs would not 
have been enough. The jobs have been 
readily forthcoming once Oakland em- 
ployers gained confidence in the ability 
and willingness of the schools to do 
everything possible to meet their needs. 
And probably the most distinctive fea- 
ture of the codrdination program is that 
somewhere, somehow, a way always is 
found to effectuate any reasonable plan, 
no matter how unorthodox it may seem, 
educationally speaking, which promises 
to contribute to the objective of the 
program. 





Through Evening Classes 


For Apprentices 


ANY students leave high school 

with the intention of going to 
work on the first job offered them, and 
they often get work requiring manipu- 
lative skills which are obtained on the 
job by pick-up methods. These young 
men and women need help in learning 
the jobs they have found, in order to 
hold these jobs and to prepare them- 
selves for better ones. 

The pick-up method of learning has 
not produced highly skilled or general 
all-round mechanics in the basic trades. 
Consequently industry, too, feels the 
need for specialized training for their 
younger workers in the schools of the 
community. 

In more recent years the old-time 
apprenticeship system in the trades has 
been renewed, and many young people 
now enter employment by this method. 
They, also, need the help of the schools 
for related technical training. 

The Oakland Public School System, 
through direct contact with labor and 
industry, is contributing its part to the 
national, state, and local training of ap- 
prentices and is meeting the require- 
ments of the State Apprenticeship Law 
of September, 1939. Also, it is doing its 
part in offering trade classes on an ex- 
tension basis to pick-up learners and 
others needing upgrading in the field 
in which they are experienced or em- 
ployed. 


HE training given by the Central 

Evening Trade School is a program 
for adults ; here students may improve 
themselves in their particular fields of 
endeavor, either on a trade extension 
or apprentice training basis, starting at 
the students’ level of training and up- 
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4 By W. J. FREELING 





4 As a part of its program of provid- 
ing “jobs for the neglected sixty per 
cent.” the Oakland School System 
provides apprenticeship training for 
its graduates who have secured a 
job, but who find themselves needing 
to master the theory involved in their 
work, to secure the related technical 
information that is necessary, or to 
develop manipulative skills required 
if they are to qualify as craftsmen. 
By offering this apprenticeship train- 
ing. Oakland makes these former 
students of the high schools more 
secure in their jobs and helps them 
prepare for advancement to better 
positions. 

Mr. Freeling, who describes this 
apprenticeship training in the pres- 
ent article, is principal of Oakland's 
Central Evening Trade School, where 
this training is given, and is appren- 
tice codrdinator for the Oakland 
Public Schools. 





grading to the requirements of the 
trade. 

Each class, whether trade extension 
or apprentice, is taught by a highly 
skilled instructor from the trade, thor- 
oughly conversant with the demands of 
the trade and the needs of the student. 
Each apprenticeship class is sponsored 
by an Advisory Committee of employ- 
ers, journeymen, and a member of the 
Oakland Schools staff, who in the pres- 
ent setup, is the principal of the Central 
Evening Trade School and apprentice 
coordinator. This committee helps to 
develop the course of study, submits to 
the school the names of outstanding 
men in their particular field from which 
a choice of instructor may be made. The 


THROUGH EVENING CLASSES FOR APPRENTICES 


instructor is then certificated and is re- 
quired to take teacher training through 
the year at the University of California 
before his credential may be renewed 
for the following year. 

An apprentice has the privilege of 
bringing before the Advisory Commit- 
tee any complaints that affect his train- 
ing on the job so that these complaints 
may be rectified. Likewise, the em- 
ployer has access to the Advisory Com- 
mittee in making complaints against the 
apprentice for lack of interest or for 
other reasons; thus adjustments are 
made for both sides. 

And thus, with the Advisory Com- 
mittee acting as a clearing house—see- 
ing to it that proper instruction is given 
on the job and in the classroom and that 
the apprentice fulfills his requirements 
on the job—the school training is co- 
ordinated with the job training. The 
apprentice, the local committee, the em- 
ployer, and the school department are 
brought into an educational program, 
which is beneficial to all concerned. 

In a few employment fields in this 
district, a codperative program has been 
worked out to include the whole terri- 
tory of Alameda and Contra Costa 
Counties. 

Another feature which has developed 
during the past few years in the train- 
ing of apprentices is a pre-training pro- 
gram with special selective features, 
under an indenture plan. This includes 
a try-out period for adaptability on the 
job and pre-training in day school trade 
classes, thus contributing to the selec- 
tion of a higher type of trainee and pav- 
ing the way for him to become not only 
a skilled craftsman but also a solid con- 
tributing factor socially and economi- 
cally in his community. 


HE adult classes at Oakland’s Cen- 
tral Evening Trade School under 
the extension and apprenticeship plan 
are operating throughout the school 
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year in two semesters of sixteen weeks 
each. Class sessions are two hours in 
length, from 7:15 to 9:15 in the eve- 
ning, most classes being in attendance 
for two sessions a week. Those taking 
the apprentice training are required to 
have 144 hours in each year of school 
instruction. A minimum of twenty stu- 
dents in each class is set up by our ad- 
ministrative offices, but many classes 
run up to thirty-five students. 

The following program shows the 
picture as it is operating during the 
fall of 1940, The total enrollment of 
about sixteen hundred taxes the avail- 
able housing facilities. A waiting list 
is maintained not only for students 
desiring instruction in classes already 
enrolled to capacity, but also for new 
classes in additional trades, plans for 
which in some cases are completely 
formulated under the sponsorship of 
the Advisory Committees while others 
are in process of formation. 

Apprenticeship and trade extension 
classes at the Central Evening Trade 
School are now being offered in the 
following fields : 

Air Brakes. 

Automechanics. 

Automotive Electricity and Carburetion. 

Busheling. 

Cabinet Shop (3 classes). 

Carpentry (2 classes). 

Carpentry—Building Code. 

Electric Code. 

Electric Shop. 

Electric Theory. 

Fender and Body Repair (2 classes). 

Hair Styling. 

Hand Composition. 

Linotype. 

Machine Shop (2 classes). 

Ornamental Plastering. 

Painting and Paperhanging (2 classes). 

Plumbing (2 classes). 

Refrigeration. 

Sheet Metal (4 classes). 

Shipfitting. 

Steamfitting. 

Welding (3 classes). 











HIS last unit in the symposium re- 

ports opinions and selected conver- 
sations of young men and young women 
who have been active participants in the 
Oakland Occupational Adjustment Pro- 
gram or who have been affected by it in 
one way or another. It is hoped that by 
“listening in” on these conversations 
the reader may gain an insight into the 
actual functioning, into the everyday 
activities of the program. 

It is also hoped that through this key- 
hole report the reader may be able to 
form an evaluation of the Oakland 
plan. We can present only a few con- 
versations, and they do not cover by any 
means the entire program. They are 
illustrative and indicative, however, of 
the day-to-day activities, and the reader 
readily can imagine other conversations. 
The quotations and conversations all 
are taken from actual happenings, real 
life situations. Some are almost ver- 
batim reports ; others are as close to the 
original as can be recalled. 


How the Senior Problems Class 
Helps. A student in the high twelve 
Senior Problems class participating in a 
follow-up survey of former graduates 
asked the following question of former 
Senior Problems students: “In the two 
years since you were graduated from 
high school, have you found the Senior 
Problems class was helpful to you in 
your search for employment?” Ninety 
per cent said “yes” in various ways. 
Here are some typical replies: 

This class gave me a broader outlook on the 
type of occupation best suited for me. It gave 
me a clear picture of what to expect after 


graduation. 
It gives needed pointers, different ways of 


applying. 
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Evaluation of the Program— 


By the Reader 


4 By SPENCER D. BENBOW 





q In an effective manner, Mr. Benbow, 
who opened the symposium, brings 
to a conclusion this series of reports 
on “jobs for the neglected sixty per 
cent” by providing the reader with 
an opportunity to evaluate for him- 
self the Oakland program, to evalu- 
ate it in terms of what the young men 
and women graduates of Oakland 
high schools and others who know 
what is being done have to say 
about their experience in it. 

Mr. Benbow, as has been remarked 
before in this issue, is principal of 
the Merritt Business School. Until 
July, 1940, he was codrdinator of 
placement, in which position he as- 
sisted in developing and codrdinat- 
ing the efforts described in this sym- 
posium to provide a more realistic 
school program for the vocational ad- 
justment of Oakland’s nonacademic 
youth. 





It taught me how to look for a job and get 
the job I was interested in. 

Watching other employees work in the fac- 
tories we visited gave me an idea of what was 
expected. 

It helped prepare us to look for a job and 
taught us how to get one. 

Our visits to the different factories and 
business firms were very helpful. 

I feel that through the class I got help and 
experience in practical application in applying 
for positions and interviewing. 

It teaches you the right way to find a job, 
how and when to do it. 

I learned to approach personnel managers 
and to know what to say during the interview. 
It also supplied leads to different firms. 

I thought the class was helpful not only in 
preparing for employment, but also in my 
personal and social life. 


How the Codperative Junior Employ- 
ment Service Helps. The following is a 























transcription of an employment appli- 
cation interview: 


Applicant: Miss Wilson, I am a student at 
Fremont High School, will graduate next 
month. I wish to apply for work through the 
Junior Employment Service. Here is my in- 
terview appointment slip given me at school. 

Junior Employment Interviewer: We'll do 
what we can for you, Miss Allen. Will you 
fill out this application form? 

(And a few minutes later) You have an- 
swered the questions on the blank well. Did 
you learn to do this in the senior problems 
class? 

Applicant: Yes, we practiced on this form 
and about ten others from different firms. 

Interviewer: Now what kind of work do 
you feel best qualified to do? 

Applicant: I think retail selling. I’ve had 
some experience in small stores, and I like to 
work with people. 

Interviewer: Let's see, you have the phys- 
ical requirements and a little experience. That 
is good. I see from your personal history 
blank your counselor reports your school work 
as satisfactory and your attendance regular. 
She states that you took part occasionally in 
student activities and that you make friends 
easily. Yes, it seems to check. ... 

Applicant: Do you think I have a chance, 
Miss Wilson? 

Interviewer: Yes, I believe you have a good 
chance. The hardest part is to break in the 
first time, but I think we can arrange for that. 
You go over to Merritt Business School and 
take the wrapping and packing class. Let’s 
see, a class will be given next week in the 
evening—for four nights. They will give you 
an aptitude test first, but you shouldn’t have 
any trouble with it. Then come back and see 
me. That special training will help you to get 
into one of the department stores on a tem- 
porary job, and after that it will be easier. 

Applicant: I'll go over to Merritt right now 
and apply for admission to the class. 

Interviewer: Yes, that will be fine. The day 
school is open until five o’clock—and then the 
evening school is open from 6:15 to 9:15. 

Applicant: Thank you, Miss Wilson. Good- 
bye. 

Interviewer: Good luck with the wrapping 
and packing course. Don’t worry about the 
job. We'll have something for you one of 
these days. You know, out of the last graduat- 
ing class, we helped several hundred find em- 
ployment. 


How a Special Technique Helps. Fol- 
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lowing is reported a telephone conver- 
sation : 


Chairman, Kiwanis Vocational Guidance 
Committee: Hello, J. Hunter? This is Al 
Baker. Called to tell you that the talk you 
gave on the laundry industry at McClymonds 
High School was excellent. The students and 
teacher of the Senior Problems class are still 
discussing the information you gave them. 
The questions-and-answers period was espe- 
cially good. Can you find time to give the 
same talk to the Senior Problems class at 
Castlemont High School? 

Speaker (J. Hunter Clark, member of Ki- 
wanis Club): Yes, I think so, Al. I can find 
the time as long as you think the time is well 
spent. 

Kiwanis Chairman: There’s no doubt of 
that. You know this Kiwanis vocational 
speaker program is filling a great need in the 
high schools for realistic information about 
jobs that are actually available. This next talk 
of yours will be the 221st talk scheduled this 
year. How about 9:30 next Wednesday at 
Castlemont High School? 

Speaker: All right Al, I'll be there. You 
know, I think our public school system in this 
town is right on its toes. I’m going to have 
some jobs open for those bright youngsters 
I’ve been talking to, too. 


How Coérdination Helps. A lunch- 
eon conference at the Trade School 
dining room: 


Business Man (guest): You say, Mr. 
Thomas, that these waitresses are all stu- 
dents ? 

School Vice-Principal: Yes, Mr. Ramsay, 
not only the waitresses serving us but also 
the future chefs in the kitchen—they’re all 
students. 

Business Man: Where do these students 
come from, and how long do they remain in 
training ? 

School Principal: Most of the students are 
from the latest high school graduating classes 
—the noncollege, noncommercial youngsters. 
They stay with us in the waitress class from 
six weeks to a few months before obtaining 
employment. The chef students remain from 
one to two years. 

Business Man: This is a tempting lunch 
they are serving. Tell me, how do these stu- 
dents find employment ? 

Vice-Principal: That is the trade teacher's 
job, Mr. Ramsay. She spends an afternoon 
every two weeks calling on hotel, restaurant, 
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and soda-fountain owners and managers with 
placement and follow-up in mind. The wait- 
ress teacher placed over 200 students in jobs 
last year. 

Business Man: Two hundred! You know, 
this gives me an entirely different slant on our 
Oakland School system. I knew you have a 
business school and a trade school, but I had 
no idea—and this lunch is really delicious! 

Vice-Principal: Thank you, Mr. Ramsay. 
We make it a practice to invite local business 
men to visit our school. They get a new appre- 
ciation of the Oakland Schools, and they tell 
others. As soon as we have finished our des- 
sert, we shall visit some of our other trade 
classes. 


How the Apprenticeship Classes 
Help. A conversation in a plumbing 
establishment : 


Foreman: Jack, come here a minute, will 
you? 
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Apprentice: Yes, Mr. Thomas, what is it? 

Foreman: Jack, you've been working for 
me as an apprentice for several weeks now, 
and I think you’re going to be a good me- 
chanic some day. 

Apprentice: Thank you, Mr. Thomas, I’ve 
been trying, but it’s all so new, and sometimes 
I get mixed up. 

Foreman: It would be a good idea to go to 
night school and take the apprenticeship train- 
ing course in plumbing. It’s only two nights 
a week, and you'll learn a lot of basic facts 
and related information that will help you. 

Apprentice: Whatever you say, Mr. 
Thomas. Where do I go? 

Foreman: To the Central Trade School. 
John Miller teaches the class, and he’s good— 
one of the best mechanics in this line of work 
in town. 

Apprentice: I'll start tonight, Mr. Thomas. 

Foreman: Fine. You'll get some practical 
job training. Stick with it! 


New Officers for Office of Relations With Schools 


The Office of Relations with Schools of the University of California an- 
nounces the appointment of two new officers. Professor William F. Meyer has 
been named to succeed Professor L. A. Williams as associate director of relations 
with schools, and Dr. Harrison M. Karr has been appointed assistant director 
of relations with schools. 

Professor Meyer comes to this position with a wide background of experi- 
ence both in the University and in the secondary school field. He has taught 
mathematics and astronomy in the University of California at Berkeley since 
1919. As a teacher, he has been successful and popular with the students. His 
success has been largely due to the enthusiasm which he exhibits for his subject 
and the great amount of personal attention and interest which he has in the 
students. 

Professor Meyer has been greatly in demand as a popular lecturer in astron- 
omy, having delivered a series of popular lectures under the auspices of the 
Astronomical Society of the Pacific and for other general audiences. His astro- 
nomical researches have dealt with the polarization of light in the galactic nebulae, 
with the orbits of spectroscopic binary stars, and the orbits of constellations and 
minor planets. 

Dr. Karr has been a teacher of public speaking at the University of California 
at Los Angeles since 1929. Before coming to the University, he taught at Kansas 
State Teachers College and the University of Indiana. For two years he was 
executive secretary and assistant to the president at De Pauw University. Dr. 
Karr is a very outstanding teacher of general speech and voice production. For 
several years he has been doing effective work with upper division students in 
the improvement of diction and voice control. He has been one of the most 
successful of the college advisers for freshman and sophomore students. Dr. Karr 
is on the speech committee for revised curriculum in oral interpretation of the 
Western Association of the Teachers of Speech. 

Both of these men have made numerous contributions to the literature in their 
respective fields. 

These appointments will make it possible for the Office of Relations with 
Schools to extend its activities in matters pertaining to the articulation of the 
University with the secondary schools. 





School Publications: Asset 


Or Liability? 


IGH school publications serve the 

schools in which they are pub- 
lished and benefit the staffs which pro- 
duce them. Since the first masters’ 
theses on scholastic journalism were 
written in 1922, this point has been 
stressed in numerous studies. Recently 
conclusive evidence supporting this 
viewpoint was presented in the National 
Survey of High School Journalism. 

Consider the viewpoints of teachers 
and administrators, heads of schools of 
journalism and superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction, leaders in education, and 
students in high school. Answering 
questionnaires submitted to them, the 
big majority in every group declared 
that student publications properly spon- 
sored are an asset and not a liability in 
secondary education. 

Asked if participation on publication 
staffs is worth-while for the majority of 
students taking part, 555 of 613 teachers 
answering the questionnaire declared 
that it is. Only six answered negatively, 
the others failing to respond. Since 
teachers guide boys and girls through 
their journalistic experiences, they 
should be qualified to give a verdict. 

Now note the principals’ answers. 
They were asked if student publications 
as now generally conducted in their 
schools are worth-while for the ma- 
jority of students participating in staff 
work. With reference to the newspaper, 
276 of 282 principals answered affirma- 
tively, two negatively, and four failed 
to reply. Concerning the yearbook, 206 
of 233 principals answered affirmatively, 
15 negatively, and 12 failed to respond. 
With regard to the magazine, 63 de- 
clared that it is worth-while, 4 that it 


q By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 





4q This out-of-state article is based on 
some of the more important findings 
which Dr. Campbell secured from his 
National Survey of High School 
Journalism. This survey. sponsored 
by most of the important national 
scholastic journalism associations, 
was completed this last year and was 
reported in detail in the author's 
doctoral dissertation at Northwestern 
University. 

Dr. Campbell is an assistant pro- 
fessor in the University of Illinois 
School of Journalism, and is director 
of the Illinois State High School Press 
Association. During the summer he 
teaches in Northwestern's Medill 
School of Journalism and helps direct 
the activities of the National Insti- 
tute for High School Students. Dr. 
Campbell is well known to Califor- 
nians, having taught for several 
years in the high school and junior 
college at Yuba City. 





is not, and 1 gave no reply. The vary- 
ing number of answers indicates the 
difference in extent of these three publi- 
cations. 

Here is another significant point. 
The principals were asked to list the 
three most important extra-curricular 
activities in their schools. Publications 
ranked first, both in number of first 
choices and in total choices. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the principals also 
indicated that they would like to have 
more of their students participating in 
journalistic activities. 

Directors of state departments of 
education and public instruction were 
asked if they make it a policy to encour- 
age the establishment and development 
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of student publications. Twenty-two 
reported that they encourage work on 
newspapers, 1 that he does not, and 
2 failed to reply. With reference to the 
yearbook, 5 answered affirmatively, 12 
negatively, and 9 not at all. Concern- 
ing the magazine, 13 answered yes, 5 no, 
and the others failed to respond. It is 
to be noted, however, that few state 
departments of public instruction re- 
veal any knowledge of the nature and 
scope of journalistic activities in their 
states, for they are unable in most cases 
to provide any data upon student publi- 
cations past or present. Only one state 
department reports a special bureau or 
officer prepared to assist journalism 
teachers and publications sponsors. 

Twenty-four of 25 heads of schools 
and departments of journalism stated 
that they believe school newspapers are 
worth-while. Only 13 consider the year- 
book worth-while, eight being definitely 
opposed to it. Fifteen approve the 
magazine, and four disapprove of it. 

A group of leaders in education also 
was asked if school publications as now 
generally conducted are worth-while. Of 
43 stating their opinion, 40 expressed 
approval of the newspaper, 22 of the 
yearbook. Those replying ranked publi- 
cations second only to codperative stu- 
dent government in importance as an 
extra-curricular activity. 

What do students think of school 
publications? To sample student re- 
actions, a questionnaire was submitted 
to the boys and girls from 25 states 
attending one session of the National 
Institute for High School Students, 
which is held at Northwestern Uni- 
versity every summer. Of 67 answer- 
ing the questionnaire, 57 declared that 
the newspaper is worth-while and 48 
that the yearbook is worth-while. 


OW the services performed by 
these publications are well known. 
The newspaper informs, influences, 
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entertains, and guides citizens of the 
school community. The yearbook re- 
cords in written and pictorial form the 
history of each school year. The maga- 
zine presents student attempts in inter- 
pretative and creative writing. There 
are other journalistic activities, too, of 
course, including such publications as 
the handbook. Then, too, a number of 
schools have student publicity and news 
bureaus which cooperate with the ad- 
ministration in giving publicity to the 
school’s program. 

Students who work on school publi- 
cations not only serve the school; they 
benefit from the learning situations pro- 
vided by these extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Journalism courses and student 
publications if properly guided by com- 
petent teachers—of whom there are 
none too many—help boys and girls: 

1. To read and buy newspapers and periodi- 
cals intelligently ; 


2. To gather, evaluate, interpret, and pre- 
sent significant information objectively ; 


3. To communicate simply, clearly, and ef- 
fectively with others in written English; 

4. To write creatively in so far as individual 
capacities permit ; 

5. To develop qualities of personality and 
character desirable in citizens living in a 
democratic society ; 

6. To learn journalistic techniques neces- 
sary to producing school publications. 

These objectives are approved by the 
six groups mentioned, but there is an- 
other over which there is some differ- 
ence of opinion. Approximately one- 
sixth of the teachers believe that scho- 
lastic journalism also can train high 
school boys and girls to qualify for 
newspaper jobs as soon as they leave 
high school. Many principals likewise 
believe in specialized vocational train- 
ing. Unfortunately there is little to war- 
rant such a notion, for high school boys 
are not ready intellectually or emotion- 
ally for the kind of training needed to 
produce the type of newspaperman the 
world needs in this critical era. 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS: ASSET OR LIABILITY? 


OW the fact that student publi- 

cations in secondary schools are 
approved almost universally does not 
mean that there is no need to consider 
scholastic journalism further, Note, for 
example, the obstacles which the ma- 
jority of publication advisers face. Usu- 
ally they have no satisfactory room for 
staff headquarters; the average staff 
has not more than two typewriters; 
the average high school library has not 
more than eighteen books on journal- 
ism, many of these being out of date. 
Furthermore, the majority of publi- 
cation sponsors carry heavier teaching 
loads than other teachers, for frequently 
administrators make no allowance for 
the time taken in supervising staff 
activities. 

Most significant also is the fact that 
few high school administrators seem to 
realize that the publication sponsor 
needs not only a good general back- 
ground in education, social science, and 
English, but also a specialized training 
in journalism to achieve the objectives 
of scholastic journalism. This attitude 
of principals is to be deplored—although 
it should be noted that generally they 
recognize that their journalism teachers 
rank in the upper third of the faculty 
so far as general ability and value to 
the school is concerned. Consequently, 
it seems extraordinary that school ex- 
ecutives who demand teachers with spe- 
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cial preparation for physical education, 
home economics, dramatics, and almost 
all curricular and extra-curricular ac- 
tivities will turn a student publication 
over to almost any member of the 
faculty regardless of the teacher’s lack 
of preparation. 

Well, what kind of specialized train- 
ing does such a teacher need? The fact 
that he worked on a school yearbook or 
commercial newspaper isn’t enough. On 
the basis of the recommendations of 
teachers codperating in the National 
Survey and of heads of schools and 
departments of journalism, it seems fair 
to say that the journalism teacher should 
have had at least half a dozen journalism 
courses in a good professional school. 
The following courses probably are 
the most desirable: reporting, editing, 
makeup, teaching school journalism, 
supervising school publications, and 
feature writing. To these may be added 
educational publicity, typography, pho- 
tography, history of journalism, press 
and world affairs, and various other 
courses. 

Are school publications an asset to 
secondary education? Yes, there’s no 
doubt about that. They will be a greater 
asset, however, when the sponsor of 
every student publication has both the 
general and specialized training needed 
to realize all the possibilities of scho- 
lastic journalism. 


Students Carry on Foreign Correspondence 


The International Friendship League, Inc., was organized ten years ago for the 
purpose of promoting better understanding among the school children of the 
world through personal correspondence. Since that time, the League estimates, 
five million letters have been exchanged between boys and girls in the six conti- 
nents of the world. Practically all the correspondence is done in the English 
language because English is being taught in the schools throughout the world. 
Although a number of countries in Europe are not participating in the plan right 
now because of the war, the rest of the world is codperating and the South Ameri- 
can countries are showing particular interest and enthusiasm. 

Teachers can secure full information from the League office, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Names of teachers in the local district who have 
codperated with the League in the past will be sent on request. 








Unit Scheduling in Physical 


Education 


OR some years the physical educa- 

tion program traditionally has fol- 
lowed a pattern of seasonal team sports 
three days a week, alternated with floor 
work and healthful living the other two 
days. For boys, football, basketball, 
baseball, and track have alternated with 
apparatus work or similar indoor ac- 
tivities. For girls, volleyball, basketball, 
hockev or speedball, and indoor baseball 
have varied a program of dancing and 
gymnastic exercises. 

All these activities, with the exception 
perhaps of those presented indoors, are 
commonly started during the interme- 
diate grades and continued throughout 
the elementary and secondary schools, 
being changed according to sport sea- 
sons on each grade level. Team sports 
seem to predominate in the physical edu- 
cation background of secondary pupils, 
as well as making up the main diet in 
high school. Is this practice compatible 
with modern educational methods ? 

It is presumed that the physical educa- 
tion period is primarily for instructional 
purposes through activities which con- 
tribute to the physical, social, and psy- 
chological development of the child. Is 
it possible, on the one hand, that we are 
so negligent in our methods of instruc- 
tion that we require eight to ten years 
to teach a child the fundamental skills, 
knowledge, rules, and strategies of base- 
ball or basketball? True, the physical 
and mental development and needs of 
the child enter into the picture, but when 
a pupil has been taught the fundamen- 
tals of an activity thoroughly is there 
any justification for such repetition of 
activities year after year except for in- 
dividual recreational purposes? And on 
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q By GLADYS SORBEN BARNETT 





4 As Mrs. Barnett points out, the tra- 
ditional girls’ physical education pro- 
gram in high school pretty largely 
consists of playing, during the appro- 
priate seasons of the year, the four 
major sports—volleyball, basketball, 
speedball or hockey, and indoor base- 
ball. To show how girls can be given 
more experience with other activities 
and to explain how the efficiency of 
the teaching in all physical education 
activities can be increased, Mrs. Bar- 
nett describes the so-called “unit 
type” of scheduling of activities which 
she has instituted at Whittier Union 
High School. Mrs. Barnett is head of 
the Department of Physical Education 
for Girls at Whittier. and for the past 
two years she has served on the Los 
Angeles County Physical Education 
Committee. 





the other hand, should the well-balanced 
physical education program devote it- 
self primarily to team sports when there 
are sO many more activities which are 
desirable for the child to participate in 
and enjoy to satisfy his immediate needs 
as well as those in later life? 

On the same basis of reasoning, is it 
logical that a child should start fractions 
in the fifth grade and repeat them each 
year to the exclusion of all other mathe- 
matical processes until he graduates 
from high school? Certainly the child 
would be deprived of a wide range of 
experiences contributing many desirable 
skills, attitudes, and appreciations. 


HE first step then in improving 
methods of instruction in physical 
education obviously relates itself to a 
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graded program with appropriate allo- 
cation of activities in consideration of 
the physical development and interests 
of the child. This program in order to 
be well-balanced should offer activities 
from each of the broad fields of aqua- 
tics, gymnastics, rhythmics, team sports, 
and individual sports ; and instruction in 
these activities should be progressive. 
The second point we should like to 


present deals with the improvement of 


the learning situation. Since we learn 
by doing, the physical education pro- 
gram must be based on activities. Each 
individual in order to learn must par- 
ticipate in the activity. Consequently, 
if we are to be assured that each in- 
dividual is learning, physical education 
classes, the same as so-called academic 
classes, must be modified in size and 
equipment and must be made available 
for each child. Gone is the time when 
administrators can justify a program of 
physical education with classes as large 
as sixty or seventy students and with 
only a minimum of equipment available. 
How much actual learning can take 
place when so many students have to 
divide the use of three or four basket- 
balls during the forty minutes or less of 
activity? At the most each student’s 
share would be only two minutes. 

After defining the learning situation 
as one of activity, with tools available 
for each child, we turn to the laws of 
learning for further guidance. If an in- 
dividual learns through doing or re- 
sponding, then frequent repetition of an 
activity strengthens the learning. Like- 
wise, the more recent the repetition, the 
stronger the learning. And, conversely, 
when an activity is not repeated during 
a length of time the learning is de- 
creased. The Law of Effect also for- 
mulates that individuals repeat, and 
therefore learn better, those activities 
which are satisfying, while they avoid 
those which are not. 

In applying the laws of learning to 


methods of teaching in physical educa- 
tion we then should plan our learning 
situations so that they are repeated fre- 
quently and with satisfaction. Can a 
student learn an activity—the various 
steps of a folk dance, for example, as 
economically and as satisfactorily by 
repeating that learning situation only 
once or twice a week as he can by re- 
peating the activity daily ? 


HER then, may we present a 
method of instruction whereby 
learning is made more economical and 
more satisfying. The unit method of in- 
struction, also known as the block plan,’ 
means that each activity is taught as a 
unit on consecutive days for the period 
of time necessary for the group as a 
whole to realize satisfactory results 
from the learning situation in terms of 
knowledge and the development of at- 
titudes, appreciations, and skills. For 
some activities more time will be neces- 
sary, for others less. Through this 
method the interest of the pupil is fo- 
cused sharply on the learning of this one 
activity rather than being diffused over 
several different activities carried on in 
a given period of time. Repetition of 
the activity is daily so that learning is 
facilitated through frequency of partici- 
pation. And since learning is made 
easier the results are more satisfying to 
the learner. 

For two years this unit method of 
teaching has been followed in the girls’ 
physical education department at Whit- 
tier Union High School. In selecting 
the activities to be taught we first de- 
termine by a questionnaire the interests 
of the girls. The activities in which the 
most interest was indicated were then 
weighed carefully as to the contributions 
each would make to the individual’s de- 





1 See pages 30 and 35 of The Physical Edu- 
cation rriculum, the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Curriculum Research of the College 
Physical Education Association, The Caslon 
Printing Company, Los Angeles, 1937. 
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TaBLe 1—A Program of Girls’ Physical Education Activities Organized According to 
the Unit Method 
Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
Grade Grade Grade Grade 
Unitl | Swimming and Tumbling Archery Golf 
6 Weeks Basketball Lecture—‘‘First Aid’”’ 
Unit 2 | Swimming and Basketball Home Hygi- | Electives: 
6 Weeks Speedball (advanced) ene, Tennis Advanced Tap 
(advanced) Advanced Sports 
Advanced Tumbling 
Dance Creative Rhythms 
Advanced Swimming and 
Life Saving 
Unit 3 Danish Gym- Tennis Creative Golf 
6 Weeks nastics and Rhythms Lecture—‘‘First Aid’’ 
Marching 
Unit 4 Lecture— Lecture— Field Hockey | Advanced Volleyball—3 weeks 
6 Weeks | ‘“‘Personal “Every-day 
Appearance”’ Health” or Handball—2 weeks 
ee Tennis 
Gymnastic Advanced Indoor Baseball— 
Rhythms 3 weeks 
Unit 5 Swimming and| Folk Dancing Home Hygi- Badminton—4 weeks 
6 Weeks Indoor ene, Tennis 
Baseball (advanced) 
Unit 6 | Swimming and | Lecture— Clog Dancing | Electives: 
6 Weeks Volleyball “Every-day (Same as in Unit 2) 
Health” or 
Tennis 























velopment in terms of physical, mental- 
emotional, and social growth and to 
safety and recreational skills. Aquatics, 
rhythmics, gymnastics, team sports, and 
individual sports were represented, thus 
assuring a balanced program through- 
out the four years. Opportunity was 
given for specialized learning at the 
twelfth grade level through elective 
courses. 

The program that we developed is 
given in Table 1. 


ROM the standpoint of time allot- 

ment, how does this unit method 
compare in efficiency with the common 
practice of presenting activities by sea- 
sons three days a week? Taking a hy- 
pothetical girls’ program offering four 
sport seasons during the year—volley- 
ball, basketball, speedball or hockey, 
and indoor baseball — and scheduled 
three days a week, we find the total pos- 
sible number of lessons to be 108. This 
number is obtained by multiplying the 
thirty-six weeks of the school year by 


the three lessons a week. Divide this 
now into the four sport seasons and you 
will have twenty-seven lessons for each 
season. 

Likewise, let us consider the length 
of time available for floor activities if 
given one day a week. There would be 
one lesson each week of the thirty-six 
weeks of the school year, or thirty-six 
lessons. The same amount of time is 
available for health instruction when it 
is given one day a week. 

In comparison, a program based on 
the unit method, wherein each lesson is 
given on consecutive days for six weeks, 
figures thirty lessons. In relation to the 
customary plan, we gain three lessons 
of teaching time in each unit of sports 
activities. In the floor work and health 
education activities we lose six lessons a 
unit, but, since by the unit method in- 
struction in a given activity is daily, the 
amount of time in each lesson necessary 
for reviewing is cut down tremendously 
and there is in reality a saving of time. 
There is also the matter of interest, or 
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mind-set, being greater when the ac- 
tivity is presented as a unit. 

What improvements in the scope of 
the program, or the number of different 
activities offered over a period of four 
years, is made possible by this method 
of presenting physical education activi- 
ties as units? Usually the same four 
sports are repeated in each of the four 
years. The gymnasium classes may in- 
clude at the most two different activities 
a year (incidentally cutting the number 
of lessons for each activity taught to 
eighteen instead of thirty-six as before 
figured) in each of the four years. Thus 
at the end of four years, we have four 
sports activities and eight gymnasium 
activities, or twelve different activities 
altogether. 

Compare this with a four-year pro- 
gram based on units of six weeks in 
length. In each year there are thirty-six 
weeks, or six units; and in four years 
there is a possibility of twenty-four 
units, or twenty-four different activi- 
ties. 

This brings us to the premise that 
breadth or scope of experience in many 
different types of physical education ac- 
tivities is better obtained through the 
unit type of teaching. It is not our aim 
that our girls be Amazons, but we do 
desire that each girl should have a 
thorough knowledge of and a certain 
amount of skill in many different phy- 
sical education activities so that from 
these activities she may find one or more 
which she can pursue more intently for 
her own recreational purposes. 


OT only is the unit method an im- 

provement in regard to the time 
economy factor and the scope of ma- 
terial available, but also in regard to 
other more minor, but important none 
the less, details. The girls, themselves, 
have stated that they learn more and 
faster; there is less confusion—they 
know on which team or squad they 


belong from day to day and they re- 
member where to go and what equip- 
ment to check out. Significantly they 
express the opinion that their teach- 
ers are better prepared. Much of their 
enthusiasm for this unit type of in- 
struction is due, according to their 
own estimation, to the fact that they 
have more interest in an activity and a 
greater liking for the activity—they get 
into the spirit of things through more 
frequent participation. Six weeks to a 
unit seems the right length to them. 


On the other side of the picture, the 
instructors are overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of the plan. They feel it lends itself 
to more thorough teaching, that grading 
and scheduling are greatly simplified. 


Our general pattern of unit presen- 
tation is as follows: 

1. Presentation or overview of the activity 
—its history and development, recreational 
uses, equipment necessary and its care, basic 


rules, safety precautions, and other general 
information. 


2. Demonstrations, pictures, or other visual 
aids to motivate the activity. 


3. Learning the activity by the whole-part 
method with drills on the fundamentals and 
instruction in the rules. 


4. Practice of the activity through game 
situations and further attention to team strat- 
egy as worked out by the players with the 
instructors’ help. In all dancing the basic 
fundamentals learned are applied to creative 
problems. 


5. Tournaments, recitals, field trips, note- 
books, demonstrations as culminant activities 
of various units. 


6. Self-testing of skills and written tests on 
rules and knowledge. 

The best recommendation which can 
be given for the unit type of instruction 
in physical education activities is the 
overwhelming enthusiasm on the part of 
both students and instructors—the phy- 
sical education period has become a 
time when there are challenging things 
to learn, enjoyable activities in which to 
participate, and many new friendships 
to be formed. 








Senior Problems Course— 
Students Favor It ¢syxosenr;. ran 


ENIOR Problems is the name most 

commonly given to a course now in 
process of development in a number of 
California high schools. This course has 
found particular favor in Los Angeles 
high schools, and in the Benjamin 
Franklin High School it has been in 
process of experimental development 
for several years. Some better name 
doubtless will be found for it—Senior 
Orientation has been suggested — but 
for the present it is designated by the 
name given above. 

Each semester in Franklin the prog- 
ress of the course is surveyed, and 
usually the students taking the course 
are asked to estimate its value to them. 
Such a survey was made in the spring 
of 1939, and the findings may have 
some value for other schools. 


The anatomy of the course in Frank- 
lin is this: 

All senior A’s and B’s take it five 
times a week. 

B-12 work includes social arts, one 
quarter, and consumer economics, one 
quarter, each taught by specialists. 

A-12 work includes one quarter given 
to a guidance survey (of vocational, 
educational, and recreational opportu- 
nities available to graduates), and one 
quarter given to a study of personal 
relations, including family relations. In- 
stead of the guidance survey, college 
preparatory students (sometimes a 
fourth of the class) take a review in 
English composition. 

In the A semester, all sections meet 
at the same time. The teachers of the 
sections are not specialists, except as 
they acquire expertness by doing the 
work every other semester ; but they are 
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4 This is one of two articles in this 
issue of the “Journal” discussing the 
Senior Problems course as it is being 
taught in the high schools of Cali- 
fornia. There was no connection 
between the preparation of either 
manuscript; but since each one pre- 
sents a different conclusion, the two 
articles are included on adjacent 
pages. The second article definitely 
is written as an attack on the Senior 
Problems course: the first was not 
written particularly to defend the 
course, but in reporting the evalua- 
tion that students place on their ex- 
periences in the course it does give 
definitely an effective argument for 
the class. 

Mr. Teall, who writes the first 
article, is principal of the Benjamin 
Franklin High School in Los Angeles. 
He characterizes himself as “a fellow 
who usually likes to have in his 
school an experimental hen on to see 
what will hatch.” 





all able teachers. Their work is unified 
and directed by a chairman who serves 
every year with each alternate class, tak- 
ing it through both semesters, and him- 
self teaching a section in the A semester. 

When a new teacher is assigned to 
this work, he or she starts worrying 
for fear the available content will be too 
thin. Later the worry is because there 
is too much of it to get over. 


HE survey of pupil opinion in the 
spring of 1939 yielded, as such sur- 
veys always do, some interesting and 
valuable information. 
All A-12’s were asked to answer 
three questions for each of the two sec- 
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tors of their B-12 course, consumer eco- 
nomics and social arts: 

1. What was the best thing you got out of 
that part of the course? 

2. What was the poorest feature of the 
course? 

3. Make any general comment on the course 
which you may desire to make. 

This they did anonymously, the only 
identification being in terms of sex and 
school curriculum. 


co E students approved consumer 
economics as a requirement almost 
without exception, but opinion was di- 
vided on the value of the social arts 
course. 

Space permits only a few quotations 
from the student replies, but these may 
be taken as a fair sampling. 


Of consumer economics: 


I enjoyed it more than any course I have 
taken in high school, because it opens your 
eyes and makes you more skeptical. 

The course is a grand privilege for seniors. 


But one student protested against 
being disillusioned, in these terms: 


You can’t trust a thing on the market, ac- 
cording to this course. 


Of social arts: 


Half the academic course students 
and a third of the commercial course 
students, with lower proportions of 
those in other courses, thought that so- 
cial arts should not be required of all. 
This was no reflection on the two teach- 
ers who are doing the work and who are 
among Franklin’s best and most popu- 
lar. It is an opinion on the content of 
social arts courses as such. 

There were numerous expressions of 
enthusiasm, some of them like these: 

I enjoyed social arts more than any sub- 
ject I ever took in high school. 

I wouldn’t have missed this course for 
anything. 

I learned how to call on a girl and what to 
do after I got there. 

You get a feeling of confidence when you 
are out in society. When you are dining out 


you no longer do so in agony, wondering how 
and when to eat certain foods. 

Then there were the two girls who 
thought the course good for the other 
fellow: 

I got to realize what little background most 
of my friends in the class had. 

I believe most of the boys in the class were 
much more polite and considerate as a result 
of taking the course. 

But there was criticism from many, 
in the academic and commercial courses 
particularly. 

If you don’t know these things by the time 
you are a senior, you never will know them. 

All I learned was to wear an apron. (Boy.) 

A good deal of it was waste, but it did put 
the polish on my manners. ( Boy.) 

Favorable comments on the whole 
twenty-weeks’ course included these: 

The best twenty-weeks’ course I ever had. 

The two most interesting subjects in high 
school. 

Part of the unpopularity of the course 
with certain of the students is due to 
the fact that cooking and serving, dish- 
washing and gardening are elements in 
the course. The academic course stu- 
dents and others consider such things as 
unnecessary waste of time. 


Next time, therefore, we shall pro- 
vide an alternative for those who do not 
wish the social arts. But we have done 
that in the past, and the great majority 
still take social arts in preference, even 
though they growl about it later. 


OR the A-12 work we asked pupils 

the same questions as for the B-12 
and studied the answers in the same 
way. Summarizing the results as was 
done for the B-12 work, we found that 
the guidance part of the course was 
universally approved by those who took 
it. Opinion was more divided on the 
personal relation elements, the girls fa- 
voring it more than the boys, though 
dissent was not widespread nor vigor- 
ous. Illustrative comments follow: 
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On guidance: 


This is the only course other than the three 
R’s that has any practical value in high school. 

This is an ideal course for boys. 

The course is not definite enough. 

The best course I ever had. 


On personal and family relations: 


This is just one more course that I have to 
take. (Boy in industrial arts course.) 

There is too much junk about family life. 
They don’t tell you anything that would really 
help you. (Boy.) 

Many of the pupils who make oral reports 
are not qualified, and we get little out of them. 

I personally do not care for the course one 
bit. It is so upsetting to your outlook on life. 
(Girl.) 

It is kind of hard, but very worth-while. 

God’s word is not used enough as a perfect 
guide to personality. 

Too many personal questions are asked 
of us. 


But the favorable comments were de- 
cidedly in the majority. 
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E See course as a whole has proved 
itself and will be continued as a re- 
quirement. Some questions, however, 
still are unanswered. These, for ex- 
ample: 

1. Is it better to have the senior A 
courses taught as are the senior B 
courses, by specialists in each field? 

2. How can we get enough study ma- 
terials for the course? (A very press- 
ing and embarrassing question. ) 

3. Should there be provided addi- 
tional opportunities for reviews in 
“fundamentals” in connection with this 
course—in addition, for example, to the 
composition review already offered to 
academics ? 

These questions will be solved, we 
hope, in the not too distant future, and 
naturally others will arise to take their 
places. But so far the course has been 
satisfying and, we are sure, profitable. 


New Courses at Monrovia 


Tue Hicu ScHoor BULLETIN, a four-page pamphlet issued by the Monrovia- 
Arcadia-Duarte High School, contained in the October issue the following state- 
ment of new courses: 

“Several new courses have been added to the curriculum this year. Com- 
pletion of a new shop building has made possible instruction in electrical shop 
and metal shop. The course in electricity includes a study of circuits, home and 
appliance wiring, the use of projects and small motors, and an introduction 
to radio fundamentals. 

“A course in salesmanship has been added to the commercial department. 
Subjects which are studied include the psychology of salesmanship and the sales 
process. 

“Interior decoration and home management is being offered by the art depart- 
ment. The class will study the designing, building, and decorating of a modern 
home. The course will include instruction in period furniture and the design, 
color, and arrangement of home furnishings. 

“Stage craft is being offered to give training in the making of preliminary 
sketches, working drawings, and model sets for stage settings. The students will 
have experience in high school stage productions, including switch board opera- 
tions, scene changes, make-up, properties, and actual stage operation. 

“A course in safety is now required of all freshmen. A survey is made of 
the hazards that may be found in the home, in play and recreation, and especially 
in travel. 

“Verse choir has been taken from the list of extra-curricular activities and 
added to the regular curriculum of the English department. Emphasis is placed 
on oral English, diction, enunciation, and other fundamentals of speech. 

“Other new opportunities include a class in typing for personal use, a junior 
band for beginning students in instrumental music, and continuation education 
for students who work part-time.” 








Senior Problems Course — 
Teacher Objects ¢:y:sose: mven munruy 


ERTAINLY I know that high 
€: school seniors have their problems. 
They discuss them in my classes with a 
lack of reticence that in a less blatant 
age would in itself constitute a social 
problem. I also know that their chief 
problems (as they see them) arise from 
domestic friction and lack of money. 
What I cannot understand is why these 
universal human difficulties should be 
called senior problems and why they 
should be elevated to curricular impor- 
tance over the study of languages, ma- 
thematics, history, and literature on the 
ground that they provide better prepa- 
ration for “social living.” My own 
experience has not converted me to the 
belief that they do. 

Relatively speaking, the financial 
problems of adolescence are much more 
simple than those of maturity and much 
less pathetic than those of age. More- 
over, the problem of paying for what 
they want is no new one for high school 
seniors. Long before their kindergar- 
ten days they had to learn that the lack 
of a penny was a greater barrier to the 
sweets they coveted than the plate glass 
window against which they flattened 
their little noses. Furthermore, ma- 
turity in itself brings no release from 
the problems of human relationships. 
From bearing with their parents—the 
problem of greatest concern to my own 
students—eventually they will be pro- 
moted to the greater problem of bearing 
with their children, and thence to the 
still greater problem of being borne 
with. 

Even the problems of sex, so fre- 
quently used as justification for elimi- 
nating academic subjects from the 
curriculum to make way for classes in 





4 This, the second of two articles in 
this issue devoted to the Senior Prob- 
lems class, is a particularly devas- 
tating attack on the class as it is 
becoming rapidly established in 
California high schools. Written by a 
classroom teacher, it presents an op- 
posite point of view to the preceding 
article, written by a principal. In the 
little debate that takes place here 
between these two authors, Mrs. 
Murphy has the advantage of defi- 
nitely attacking the Senior Problems 
class, while the writer of the first 
article merely is presenting the opin- 
ions of his students, which, being on 
the whole quite favorable, them- 
selves offer an argument for the 
course. 

The authors of these two articles 
have one feature in common—both 
come from Los Angeles high schools. 
Mrs. Murphy is a teacher in the 
Manual Arts High School, where she 
says she has been “almost since my 
own and the school’s infancy, with 
occasional dashes, by way of leave- 
of-absence, into other school systems 
and into other experiences to escape 
the treadmill attitude.” 





social living, do not rise Aphrodite-like 
at this particular stage of adolescence. 
Most high school seniors have long since 
passed their emotional novitiate, and 
most of their instructors in the arts of 
courtship and marriage have not com- 
menced theirs. 


HESE comments may seem sour re- 
flections of a crabbed teacher who 
has found life disappointing. Much the 
contrary. Anyone who achieves intel- 
lectual or emotional maturity asks of 
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life, not that it be easy and pleasant, 
but that it be interesting. And it is this 
fact that progressive educators ignore 
when they oppose classroom discipline 
as the arch enemy of youthful happi- 
ness. The results of their war on com- 
pulsion, as seen in my own classes, are 
daily growing more distressing. 

The students of the past two or three 
semesters, of the same age and grade 
as those of previous terms, cannot meet 
the requirements of a course their older 
brothers and sisters found both easy 
and likeable. They admit frankly they 
have not the vocabulary with which to 
read magazine articles and stories that 
have long been classroom favorites. 
While professing an interest in topics 
they themselves have selected for study, 
they cannot surmount the most elemen- 
tary difficulties in the use of the library 
in order to become better informed. 
According to their recently acquired 
standards, a good recitation is a mere 
airing of opinions unsupported by facts. 
Yet, compared with their inhibited 
predecessors, they get very little real 
fun out of the learning process. 

But before we condemn them, we 
need to analyze these courses in social 
living they are now required to take, to 
see what we have a right to expect in the 
way of social and scholarly attitudes 
and interests. Probably as good an ex- 
ample as any of recent curricular inno- 
vations is my own course in “Senior 
Problems,” which consists of four units. 
These are: “The Family,” “Person- 
ality,” “Personal Business Problems,” 
and “Social Arts.” 


O begin with, the word unit is in 

itself an educational absurdity. It is 
a tacit denial of the evolutionary nature 
of intellectual growth. Breaking off 
bits of this and that for a few weeks of 
study is misleading enough to college 
students who are presumed to have sur- 
veyed the general field of knowledge, 
but it is nothing short of disastrous for 
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high school students. The intellectual 
distortion it produces in their immature 
minds would be amusing were it not so 
tragic. Practically none of my students, 
all of whom are seniors, have any idea 
whatsoever of historical time or socio- 
logical continuity. For all they know, 
the American Civil War might have 
been fought before the Fall of Rome. 
They talk glibly enough of religious 
toleration, but they are stunned to learn 
that Christianity is an offshoot of 
Judaism. 

Next we need to consider the general 
nature of these units, so obviously cal- 
culated to establish desirable social at- 
titudes. First, and undoubtedly most 
important in the eyes of the progressive 
educator, is “The Family.” Yet what is 
there in the way of a socially corrective 
philosophy that can be taught about the 
family? Who can teach with any as- 
surance, for instance, that our present 
divorce rate is a social evil ; for who can 
gainsay the possibility that it may be the 
means of transition from the chattel 
marriage to a more idealistic union? 
And where is the teacher who has the 
answers to what constitutes an ideal 
family life? From a happy-go-lucky 
home that defies calories, sanitation, and 
even the budget, may come charm, 
originality, and initiative; while from 
the model home may come only mental 
dullness and moral stodginess. Too 
much mothering may be worse than not 
enough, but who can pronounce how 
much is too much, when every element 
that enters into a human relationship is 
a variable ? | 

And just what is personality? Even 
if it could be satisfactorily defined, what 
teacher made humble by a little wisdom 
would attempt to set up a norm? But 
that many have been attempting to play 
God is clearly evident by the recent 
emergence of a high school type as dis- 
tinct as any Hollywood can produce. 
This current ideal is the bubbling, bab- 
bling extravert whose sole ambition is 
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to achieve publicity and popularity as a 
means of getting elected to office. 

When their unit on “Personality” has 
been completed, our seniors are then 
promoted to consideration of “Personal 
Business Problems.” Could this unit 
arouse enthusiasm for unflinching per- 
sonal honesty, it would need no other 
justification for inclusion in every cur- 
riculum in the land. But all too often it 
performs a purely negative function by 
promoting a matching of wits between 
the chiselers and the chiseled. In some 
cases it even stimulates ambition to out- 
chisel the chiselers and so contributes its 
bit to the forces of social regression. 

sut aside from teaching the social 
necessity for honesty, what economic 
concepts are there that can be taught to 
high school students in relation to their 
own personal problems that unforeseen 
and dynamic events may not nullify to- 
morrow? Who is to say that installment 
buying, the windmill we now are charg- 
ing most enthusiastically, is an unmiti- 
gated social evil? How can we justify 
the time taken from more cultural 
studies for the making of innumerable 
budgets, when a turn of affairs in Eu- 
rope may suddenly throw all values out 
of balance ? 


Likewise, a good course in “Social 
Arts” has inherent in it great possibili- 
ties of lessening social friction. But, 
unfortunately, these possibilities are sel- 
dom realized because it is easier to teach 
etiquette out of a book than courtesy by 
practice. Such units seldom concern 
themselves with the simplicities of 
“please” and “thank you,” the holding 
of a door for the person at one’s heels, 
refraining from loud personal conver- 
sations in public places, or even the 
more imperative courtesies of driving. 
Their concern is more with Emily 
Post’s most recent formulas for intro- 
ductions, with the result that we are in 
real danger of exchanging our demo- 
cratic friendliness for the pottage of 


formality without becoming one whit 
more courteous as a people. Certainly 
all but a very few of my own students 
show greater eagerness to acquire the 
gold wash of social sophistication than 
the hall mark of refinement. 

Even so, need we wait until our stu- 
dents become seniors to educate them 
socially? If we can force their social 
growth from barbarism to civilization 
in a single semester for the benefit of 
the business and professional world, 
why should not the school, the home, 
and the general public reap the benefits 
of a slower but sturdier growth in grace 
from kindergarten to college? 


UT it is needless to continue. It 

must be obvious that the only jus- 
tification for these courses in social liv- 
ing is the assumption that they promote 
good citizenship. And certainly it is a 
wiser policy for the public schools to 
aim at universal good citizenship which 
is possible of achievement than at uni- 
versal good scholarship which is impos- 
sible. The question is not one of the 
worthiness of the ends, but of the effec- 
tiveness of the means. 

All such courses are ineffectual for 
the very simple and obvious reason that 
character is a plant of too slow a growth 
to yield to quick cures. Loyalty may 
save a marriage from disaster, but loy- 
alty is a product of constant discipline 
in self-subordination. Tolerance en- 
hances the charms of personality, but 
tolerance is the product of constant ap- 
plication of the golden rule to social and 
intellectual conflict. Kindliness is the 
mainspring of courtesy, but kindliness 
is a product of a constant cultivation of 
unselfishness. Integrity is fundamental 
to business relationships, if we take the 
long view of social security, but integ- 
rity is the product of a constant fight 
against moral cowardice. None of these 
virtues can be acquired in a semester. 
It is doubtful if even a genuine admira- 
tion for them can be inculcated in that 
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time under the student-directed class- 
room activities of the day. 

For missionary zeal is not enough in 
dealing with unsocial or anti-social high 
school students. These young people 
must be convinced that a cultivation of 
more desirable social traits will con- 
tribute to their own interests before 
they succumb to reformatory processes. 
They don’t become good by merely 
dancing around the Maypole of social 
cooperation in classroom activities, but 
by a clear understanding that in the long 
run their deepest satisfactions in life 
will be spiritual rather than material. 
To reach this point of view they must 
be brought first to a realization of their 
own dependence upon the integrity of 
those with whom they have any rela- 
tionships or friendship or of love, and 
eventually to a realization of the ethical 
principles upon which the whole struc- 
ture of civilization rests. 

To this end the study of man’s prog- 
ress from savagery through barbarism 
up toward civilization is essential. But 
unfortunately, under the “unit” sys- 
tem, history is fast disappearing from 
the curriculum. What little remains has 
been so effectively debunked that stu- 
dents no longer are aware that the story 
of mankind has its nobler aspects. They 
have been inflated with vicarious pride 
in man’s industrial achievements but 
have been left in complete ignorance of 
his spiritual achievements. Sacrifice for 
principle on the field of battle has be- 
come for them — perhaps rightly — a 
subject for scoffing, but so too has 
sacrifice of economic advantage and 
personal popularity for any purely 
altruistic ends—even for self-respect. 

Every semester I listen to young 
apostles of expediency maintaining that 
it simply isn’t good business to mar 
their school records with twenty de- 
merits (the local penalty for truancy) 
for a silly scruple against signing their 
parents’ names to their absence excuses ! 
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Their attitude toward forgery—for 
it is forgery—is clear evidence of the 
failure of the school to perform its most 
important function. And that function 
is to inspire enthusiasm for moral be- 
havior. While administrators every- 
where have been setting up courses for 
the discussion of sociological and eco- 
nomic issues about which the individual 
student can. do little, they have been 
ignoring the moral issues arising in 
their own institutions, about which the 
individual student can do a great deal. 


HAT our school administrators 
appear to have forgotten is that 
moral courage is not self-generating. It 
has to be renewed in each successive 
generation, and it can be renewed only 
by its advocates and exemplifiers. By 
what right can we expect altruism of 
youth when the great men and women 
of the past who sacrificed fortune, repu- 
tation, and life itself for principle have 
been banished from the schoolroom by 
our present policy of studying only 
contemporary life—and that in its most 
unsavory aspects. Incredible as it may 
seem, the most ardent and professing 
Christians in my own classes are at a 
complete loss when called upon to ex- 
plain the social significance of the Cross. 
All arguments that history and litera- 
ture, which is an integral part of his- 
tory, had ceased to be inspirational 
before they were crowded from the cur- 
riculum to make way for classes in so- 
cial living are beside the point. If this 
condition existed, the trouble lay not 
with history and literature, but with 
those responsible for training teachers 
of these subjects. It is there that cor- 
rective force first should be applied. But 
until it is, let us not delude ourselves 
with the hope that camouflaging the es- 
sential moral virtues as “social codpera- 
tion” and promoting a free exchange of 
adolescent opinions will supply us with 
courageous leaders and honest citizens. 


When Does It Become A 


Visual Aid? 


ISUAL aid—a term which present- 

day educators repeat glibly. We 
all have heard it. Some, because they 
frequently use visual aids, have a very 
clear-cut idea of the full significance 
of the term; more of us have at least 
some slight understanding of what 
visual aids are and what they will do 
for the student. But although it proba- 
bly is unnecessary to define this term 
very minutely it is well for us to have 
a clear distinction between what actu- 
ally is a visual aid and what surely is 
visual material. 

A simple way by which to make this 
distinction is to say that a visual aid 
is any object, graph, chart, picture, 
school expedition, or any visual presen- 
tation which makes instruction more 
vivid and effective because the other 
avenues of learning have been supple- 
mented by visual imagery. 

This definition obviously is incom- 
patible with the too frequent practice 
of calling any school showing of a 
motion picture a visual program, even 
though the material presented—mate- 
rial possibly that possesses inherent 
value—has little or no direct connection 
with the work of any particular class. 
Such a program may have value, de- 
pending upon the merit of the film ; but, 
to be a visual aid in the true sense, a 
film or other visual medium must be 
used in conjunction with the regular 
work of the school curriculum. As the 
doctor bases his prescription on the 
symptoms of the disease, so the teacher 
should employ visual aids when a defi- 
nite need exists; to reverse the process 
would be manifestly absurd. 





q By WADDINGTON BLAIR 





4q This article makes an important 
distinction between what correctly 
can be called a “visual aid” and 
what actually is merely “visual ma- 
terial.” The author shows that the 
purpose for which visual material is 
presented is the determining factor 
that makes it or keeps it from becom- 
ing a visual aid. 

Mr. Blair is a member of the Com- 
mercial Department in the George 
Washington High School, San Fran- 
cisco. He bases his discussion on his 
own experiences at the Sacramento 
Senior High School, where he was 
chairman of visual aids before com- 
ing to San Francisco. His chairman- 
ship activities included “helping 
teachers locate appropriate visual 
aid materials, arranging a rental 
schedule of films, instructing teachers 
in the use of projection equipment, 
helping to assemble and publish the 
critical opinions of the teachers who 
used rental films, and assisting in 
making a comparative study of teach- 
ing methods in using visual aids in 
the two Sacramento high schools.” 

This article presents an occasion 
for mentioning the important sym- 
posium on visual education which the 
“Journal” is presenting next month. 





HE promiscuous use of visual mate- 
rials may result from the fact that 
projectors, films, and other supplies are 
easily procurable ; or it may be that the 
teacher prefers to entertain her class 
by showing a few reels of film in lieu 
of presenting a regular lesson. What- 
ever the reason—when we see such an 
unplanned program being carried out, 
we ask, “Why call it visual aid ?” 
As a result of such misuse of visual 
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aids as an educational tool, it is not 
surprising to find some teachers scorn- 
ing the use of specialized visual instruc- 
tion materials. To answer the criticisms 
not only of these active opponents but 
also those of the numerically larger 
group of indifferent avoiders, let us de- 
scribe some of the visual-aid activities 
of teachers who are thinking in terms 
of their regular class work. 


O facilitate this exposition, the uses 
of visual aids are classified under 
three captions : 

1. Analyzing techniques. 

2. Showing processes that could not other- 
wise be reproduced in the classroom. 

3. Supplying an inspirational type of lesson. 
As there are of course innumerable 
uses for visual aids, these three head- 
ings do not represent a complete classi- 
fication. 

Because it happens that all the visual 
media which are to be mentioned in 
this discussion are either films or slides, 
no inference should be drawn that other 
media are not equally effective or im- 
portant. 

Analyzing Techniques. An enterpris- 
ing track coach became dissatisfied at 
being unable to do more than tell his 
athletes that they were not form per- 
fect. Furthermore, when he did criti- 
cize their performance, he was not al- 
ways sure he was correct in his analysis. 
To clarify his own thinking and to sub- 
stitute actual demonstration for verbal 
supposition, the coach experimented 
with the taking of moving pictures of 
his athletes in action. 


Although it was generally acknowl- 
edged that the star hurdler of the team 
was practically form perfect, yet it was 
not so easy for others to profit by his 
example, because it was not known just 
what movements the fellow’s body went 
through while clearing the hurdle, just 
how he maintained his body alignment, 
or just how he recovered perfect bal- 
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ance on the first stride after getting 
over the hurdle. When the film was 
projected in slow motion, it proved a 
far more instructive device than a mere 
verbal explanation. 

Two other outstanding team members 
were filmed in order that an analysis 
of certain weaknesses in their technique 
could be made. One high hurdler 
showed a slight vertical weave which 
was disruptive to good timing. The 
other fellow wasted time by clearing the 
hurdles unnecessarily high—the film 
showed that this was because the first 
leg to clear the hurdle did not get over 
quite high enough, thus causing the 
runner to give an additional undesira- 
ble impetus to make the final clearance. 


At another time, after emphasizing 
the fact that topnotch sprinting can be 
accomplished only by being sure that 
all motion is forward motion, the coach 
took pictures which proved to the boys 
that they were setting up a negative 
acceleration by turning in their toes, 
pigeon-toe fashion. 


Detailed film studies of physical per- 
formance are helpful in other depart- 
ments as well as in physical education. 
A commercial teacher drew her inspira- 
tion from seeing the Bobby Jones golf 
series ; she filmed, “Teaching Beginners 
Howto Typewrite.” The film illustrates 
the details of correct fingering, correct 
position, and writing techniques at dif- 
ferent speed levels. Part of the analysis, 
such as the section which considers 
individual finger stroking, is in slow 
motion so that the student can see what 
actually happens. This one-reel film can 
be used for beginning classes and as a 
check-up for advanced classes. 


To receive the maximum value from 
the study of this film on typing it would 
be desirable, after first showing the film 
through as a whole, to show it section 
by section so that the typing classes 
could make an immediate application of 
the principles demonstrated. For ex- 
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ample, the quick return of the carriage 
with eyes on the copy is given emphasis 
toward the beginning of the reel. If 
the typing teacher will set up the pro- 
jector in the back of the typing room 
(even if the room cannot be completely 
darkened) and run that portion of the 
film through for each class during the 
day, she can most effectively follow this 
brief presentation with a class drill, 
emphasizing carriage return. Some- of 
the other parts of the film can be used 
in the same way. 

There is another noteworthy analysis 
technique, made by a large corpora- 
tion, which may be utilized in class- 
room work. By means of a series of 
sound slides, the art of the use of the 
telephone in business is demonstrated. 
The slides and accompanying vocal rec- 
ord present in an entertaining, attention- 
holding manner the effect of a voice 
which smiles over the telephone in 
contrast to an indifferent, disagreeable, 
unaccommodating voice. They also 
emphasize the importance of prompt 
answering of the telephone and the 
necessity of assuming the initiative in 
following through customer requests. 
Classes in public speaking, psychology, 
salesmanship, and office practice could 
make immediate use of the lessons 
taught by these slides through the appli- 
cation of these principles in classroom 
telephone exercises. 


N contrast to a hit-or-miss policy of 

showing pictures with the hope that 
they will be entertaining or even bene- 
ficial, the various technique analyses de- 
scribed above exemplify the use of 
visual media as actual visual aids. These 
analyses were presented before the uses 
which are to be discussed in the re- 
mainder of this article, inasmuch as they 
undoubtedly represent, because of the 
analytical nature of their subject matter, 
the widest departure from the entertain- 
ment idea. The other two divisions in- 


clude examples of visual aid instruction 
in which the application may not be so 
direct as in the development of tech- 
niques, but which nevertheless comprise 
tangible and purposeful educational 
processes. 

Showing Processes That Could Not 
Otherwise Be Reproduced in the Class- 
room. Probably science departments, 
more than any other departments, use 
visual aids to demonstrate processes 
which cannot be described nearly so 
satisfactorily by written or spoken 
words. By what better means could the 
student get the proper idea of a sub- 
ject so hard to present as reproduction, 
for example, than by seeing a film study 
which in good taste pictures the salient 
facts? 

The film which presents the chemis- 
try of bakelite, the manufacturing 
processes, and the uses of bakelite in 
producing lacquers, furniture, pens, and 
buttons supplements the textbook and 
class discussion of this subject. In the 
same manner films supplement the study 
of such topics as atmospheric pressure, 
the action of colloids, the composition 
and function of blood, and innumerable 
other topics. 


If a class in merchandise study or a 
consumer education group is studying 
men’s hats, how much simpler it is for 
them to understand how hats are manu- 
factured after they have seen a film on 
the subject than if they had to rely on 
a written or verbal account. 


The success of such instruction is 
contingent upon the recognition that 
visual media alone will not substitute 
for other learning activities within a 
unit of instruction. For instance, the 
merchandising unit on men’s hats should 
include not only the manufacturing 
picture, but also individual reading on 
the subject, a study of advertisements 
of hats, a talk by a local hat salesman, 
an examination of the materials in hats, 
and a few demonstration sales. 
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Supplying an Inspirational Type of 
Lesson. This title embraces the use of 
visual aids to supply some kind of pro- 
gram which will heighten interest, en- 
courage students to put forth more 
effort, or make them more enthusiastic 
about the subject. It is somewhat the 
idea of the rally before the game. 

The psychology or salesmanship class 
sees and hears the interesting sound 
slide, “The Human Touch.” After 
listening to the advice which a young 
college graduate receives while work- 
ing for a short time in his Uncle Dan’s 
grocery store, the class is impressed by 
the importance of being friendly, find- 
ing out the customer’s needs, avoiding 
arguments, and giving extra service. 
Perhaps all of these points have been 
covered previously by textbook and in- 
structor, but their review through this 
visual narrative is likely to make a more 
lasting impression. Precept and ex- 
ample are combined ; the commentator 
states the psychological principle, and 
the film pictures the college gradu- 
ate’s faulty technique and follows it 
with Uncle Dan’s skillful handling of 
customer-clerk relationships. 

The social science, or natural science 
class, studying the unit on conservation, 
sees a vivid portrayal, “Stop Forest 
Fires,” which shows how forest fires 
start, how they are fought, and what 
destructive damage they do to plant, 
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animal, and human life. As it is a psy- 
chological principle that a vivid impres- 
sion is remembered longer than a mild 
impression, a dramatic story in picture 
of the ravages of a forest fire under 
normal circumstances certainly should 
be recalled more easily than a verbal 
account or a textbook assignment. 


W HETHER it be to improve tech- 
nique, to visualize processes hard 
to explain, or to inspire—whatever the 
purpose, and whatever the visual me- 
dium used, a visual medium may be 
called an aid only if it furnishes infor- 
mation or ideas pertinent to the regular 
course. The visual medium may be said 
to be used as an aid only when it is 
coordinated with the complete study of 
the subject through explanation, previ- 
ous or deferred study, and combined 
with later recall. 

To use visual aids so that they truly 
are aids requires constant experimen- 
tation. We may be able to measure some 
of our results through unit tests, but 
many of the less tangible outcomes of 
a visual program still must be surmised 
rather than ascertained. Much progress 
has been made ; much more can be made 
through the individual and collective 
efforts of those who are willing to spend 
the time and energy necessary to dis- 
cover new and untried ways of vitaliz- 
ing their teaching. 


Redlands Announces Poetry Award 


Competition in the University of Redlands’ 1941 Browning poetry award is 
now under way, according to an announcement from the University. Contestants 
are limited to one unpublished poem, but there are no restrictions as to length, 
form, or theme. Contributions should be submitted anonymously, with the name, 
address, school, and school grade of the author in a sealed envelope enclosed, and 
should reach Dr. Lawrence E. Nelson, University of Redlands, Redlands, Cali- 


fornia, not later than March 1, 1941. 


Winners of the 1941 Browning award will be announced April 20 in connection 
with the University’s tenth annual Writers’ Week. First prize of $100 is open to 
any resident of California who has not hitherto won it. The second prize of $50 
is restricted to California high school students, and the third prize of $25 to 


students in California junior high schools. 





Current Research in the Field of 
Secondary Education 





Reviewed by WILLIAM A. SMITH 


The Underage Student in High School and 
College—Educational and Social Adjustments, 
by Noel Keys. University of California Pub- 
lications in Education, Volume 7, No. 3, 
pp. 145-272, University of California Press, 
Berkeley, California, 1938. 


MONG the serious steps taken by 
Charles W. Eliot to check the 
alarmingly rising college entrance age 
at Harvard was a letter directed to par- 
ents and teachers (1890) admonishing 
them to send boys to college as soon as 
they were prepared. There had been a 
growing tendency to postpone entrance 
for bright accelerated boys until they 
had attained the so-called normal age. A 
vast amount of subsequent experimental 
evidence has in general overwhelmingly 
attested the wisdom of President Eliot’s 
action. Nevertheless, there has not been 
developed in this country as yet a con- 
sistent and scientifically well-grounded 
policy regarding the treatment of pupils 
of superior ability. For a time accelera- 
tion was widely encouraged. More re- 
cently there has been a decided disposi- 
tion to discourage it on the assumption 
that it is detrimental to so-called normal 
educational and social adjustment. 
Dr. Keys and collaborators undertook 
a series of carefully controlled quantita- 
tive studies of acceleration on both the 
college and the high school levels with a 
view to answering such pivotal ques- 
tions as: “What has been the typical 
experience of and with these underage 
boys and girls? Has their youthfulness 
operated to the detriment of their health 
or scholarship? Has it prevented their 
due measure of participation in student 


activities? Have they suffered in per- 
sonality and general happiness ? What is 
known of their careers following grad- 
uation? What is their attitude toward 
acceleration? In short, have their 
achievements and adjustments—aca- 
demic, social, emotional, and physical— 
been such as to commend the practice of 
rapid advancement ?” 

The accelerates included in the studies 
on the college level comprised the 348 
students under sixteen and one-half 
years of age entering the University of 
California on the Berkeley campus from 
1922 to 1930. They were compared with 
a control group entering during the same 
period at seventeen or over, or with 
norms derived from the undergraduate 
student body in general. The accelerates 
on the high school level comprised the 
113 boys and girls one to three years 
younger than normal graduating from 
the Oakland, California, high schools 
from June, 1934, to June, 1935, inclu- 
sive. These fell into three groups: 46 
with IQ’s from 120 to 140, matched 
with 46 of like IQ’s, sex, color, school 
grade, and socio-economic status, but 
graduating on an average nineteen 
months older ; 24 with IQ’s upwards of 
136 and accelerated by an average of 
twenty months; and 43 almost equally 
accelerated but with IQ’s below 120. 


HE highlights in the findings con- 
cerning the college group may be 
summarized briefly as follows: While 
both the underage and the control 
groups came in “entirely disproportion- 
ate numbers” from the proprietorial, 
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professional, and managerial classes, the 
proportion coming from the profes- 
sional class was nearly twice as large 
among the accelerates as among the 
controls. Most of the accelerates had 
achieved their status during the first 
eight grades of their school careers. A 
substantial proportion of the accelerates 
had spent more than four years in high 
school or had remained out of school 
one semester. 

The accelerates showed a “large and 
significant superiority” over the controls 
on practically all points of scholastic 
distinction, having been awarded three 
times as many scholarships, having 
graduated twice as frequently with hon- 
ors, and having been elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa four times as often. In student 
activities the women accelerates showed 
a larger measure of participation than 
the controls in every respect, including 
athletics and student offices ; the men ac- 
celerates lagged somewhat in football 
and track team memberships during the 
first two years, but either equaled or ex- 
celled the controls during the last two 
years. Membership in honorary frater- 
nities was two to three times as preva- 
lent among accelerates as among con- 
trols, and as large a proportion of accel- 
erates as of controls were members of 
social fraternities. 

Accelerates generally completed the 
requirements for the Bachelor’s degree 
in less than average time, and a signifi- 
cantly larger proportion succeeded in 
qualifying for the degree. The percent- 
age continuing for six or more years of 
higher education was twice as great 
among the accelerates as among the con- 
trols. A greater proportion of men ac- 
celerates entered the professions, and a 
lesser proportion engaged in business 
than in the case of the controls. Of the 
women accelerates 59 per cent, as com- 
pared with 38 per cent of the controls, 
were married at the time of the study. 

“Asked to appraise their own experi- 
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ence as undergraduates,” the accelerates 
expressed more extreme reactions “both 
of gratification and disappointment” 
than the controls. In spite of this, “a 
clear majority” of all accelerates of both 
sexes characterized their experience as 
satisfactory on all aspects of adjustment, 
Accelerates spoke more favorably of 
benefits derived from health instruction 
than did the controls. Finally, a major- 
ity of both accelerates and controls fa- 
vored acceleration, though at times with 
limited reservation. 

The findings regarding the high 
school group showed that scholastic 
achievement was more intimately tied 
up with IQ rank than with degree of 
acceleration, although “in groups of 
equally high IQ scholarship honors and 
better study habits” were “associated 
with acceleration rather than normal 
progress,” even when the nonaccelerated 
“enjoyed a pronounced advantage in 
mental as well as chronological age.” In 
participation in student activities the 
accelerates surpassed the gifted controls 
in practically all comparisons. In mat- 
ters of health the accelerates likewise 
surpassed the controls. 

Although counselors found the per- 
sonalities of bright nonaccelerates more 
attractive than those of accelerates with 
average intelligence, “there was nothing 
to indicate that acceleration makes for 
introversion or feelings of inferiority.” 
Sociability appeared to be “more largely 
conditioned by differences in intelligence 
than by differences in age.” 


R. KEYS concludes that “until such 

time as our schools are prepared to 
make for the brightest children special 
provisions comparable to those made for 
the very dull, a policy of more rapid 
grade progress for the highly endowed 
séems altogether commendable,” since 
within reasonable limits it appears to 
make “for better adjustments, social as 
well as intellectual.” 








